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Diſplayed under an Erirous of the Reign 
of each Sovereign ia the ExcGLisn 
HisTosry : 3 

3 The AnTiquiTies of abb. 
and the 
CAL RELATIONS at Large. 


Jo avbich is added, 


A Brief Supplimentary Account of the 
preſent. ſtate of LEICESTERSHIRE, | 


Br JOHN THROSBY. _ 0 


ISTORICAL and Bioczavute- | 


« Solicit not thy thoughts with matters i,” 
cc He wen is fer th.e-too high 


56. To know what puſſes there; be lowly wiſe, 


alk 


« How firftthis world and face of tuings began, 


ol And what belore thy incmory, was done 
| | MILTON. 


; LeicesTen : Ne for the Nether 3 wi + 
fold by 8. Crowder, in London; and 
* g in Leiceller. 1777. 
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Kind Reaven, : 


F the diffidence with which I 
announced the publication of 
A. thele Memoirs to the Public 
be not a ſufficient apology for theit 
appearance, I have but little more 
to offer in excuſe. My fituation 
in life gave me little reaſon to ex- 
ct that eveu the attempt would 
paſs uncenſured, much leſs the ex- 
ccution which has to combat, I 
fear alas] with prejudgment.— 
But as tenderneſs is the character- 
iſtic of generous Minds I have no 
unpleaſing apprehenſions from the 
AMIABLE, The love of one's 
Country, which is ſtampt upon the 
mind of Man by the higheſt Au- 
thority, may lead our actions, 


ſometimes -- 


in) 


ſometimes, to 2 wrong bias; bur 
ſuch OY zeal cannot be crimi- 


Errors are to be found in moſt 
publications, if we receive the 
judgment of our monthly Cri- 
ticks, (and I believe authors have 
profited by their judicious remarks) 
but in works of this kind they are 
moſt common. For if a writer on 
a ſubje& like this ſhould be ever ſo 
_ deſirous of being guided by truth 
in his relations, and the moſt: ſkil- 
ful ; yet he will roo commonly find 
reaton to lament his inability to 
produce the wiſhes of his heart. 
1 am perſuaded that whoever fits 
down to read with candour theſe 
little Volumes will ſcon. diſcover 
the difficulty of collecting, wri- 
ting, and ranging the mu! titarious 
Articles he will find therein: and 


ſuch 


duch 2 Readur, I flatter myſelf 
will at once find a ready excuſe 
for every error and omiſſion which 
may . 


As to the . of this work I 
will ſay nothing here in its commen- 
dation: it occurred to me to be 
the beſt method of conveying 
knowledge of diſtant events. 
It would ill become me to boaſt 
of the execution, I dare only. 
ſay, that my wiſhes have been ſuc- 
ceeded by an earneſt diligence 
to pleaſe. Bur one palhative 
word may be neceſſary to thoſe 
who may deem needleſs, from 
their liberal education, ſome of 
the occaſional remarks which 1 
have caſt into notes. I wiſh ſuch - 
to underſtand that they were not 
vainly intended for their inſtruc- 
| tion, It was for me to expect 


ſome | 
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ſome readers of leſs experience, 
and for their uſe they are inſerted. 


As the unintereſting diſquiſition 
about ancient poſſeſſors of lands and 


their genealogies, who have had no- 
thing more to recommend them to 
the notice of poſterity than their 


riches, will find no place in theſe 
ſheers, conſequently Mr. Burton's 
deſcription of Leiceſterſhire has 


been of but little uſe to me in 
writing theſe Memoirs. But to 


prevent a too frequent repetition 
of names at the bottom of the pages 
in ſupport of my aſſertions, it may 
be neceſſary to infotm my readers 
ot ſome of the reſpectable authori- 


ties that have been conſulted, viz. 


Camden, Dugdale, Stukeley, Salmon, 


Speed, Rapin, Cart, Ilume, Gibſon, 


Stillingfleet, Uſher, Tindal, Antiquities 


of England, Hiſtorical Collection of the 


Britons, 


ſelf of every event worthy notice 


1 
Normans, the Town Library, Ecclefi- 
aftical Hiſtory, Hiſtory of Religious 
Houſes and Abbies, Clarendon, Britiſh 
Biography, a Callectian from the 
WW ritingsof the Corporation of Leiceſter, 
and from the Regiſters of Lincaln, and 
other curious particulars I have 
been favoured with in manuſcript, 


fl have endeavoured to avail my- 


in modern times; the inſertion of 
which will at leaſt prove that I 
have not been inattentive to my 
deſign, 1 _ 


Although it would manifeſt ex- 
treme arrogance in a young Wri- 
ter to expect much applauſe _ 
from a new and difficult un- 
dertaking, yet I flatter myſelf 
that indications of induſtry will be 

1 obvious 


. — 
— 


ee eee ——— * 
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„„ 
obvious to the candid Reader. — 
But whatever may be my fate from 
the various judgments of men, | 
ſhall ever retain the higheſt eſteem 
for thoſe Characters who have ho 
noured me with their ſupport on 
this occaſion, I will not be vain 
enough to ſuppoſe that it aroſe 
from a confidence in my merit : It 
flowed from nobler principles —— To 
theſe I turn with pleaſure under 
every forbidding thought; they 
- who are enemies to detraction, who 
ſupport the emulous, and who, 
copying Divinity, allow for the 
imperfections of human Nature. 


_ ++, The AUTHOR, 
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The E X OR DI U M. | 

IS TO is unlike the © 3 e. 

H viſionary flights of fiction, | 
ſhe raiſetb in our minds the 

1000 e ſenſations e ſhe excites us to ad- 

mire, and to copy, the glorious actions 

of the illuſtrious dead; ſhe makes us 

deteſt the ways of thoſe wretched 

wanderers in error, who have fallen 

Voi. 1. beneath 


_ MEMOIRS, e. 


n AP. the tern — of an injured country, 
" Jn her pleaſing deſcriptions the noble 
monuments of antiquity are open to our 
: view. In her inſtructing pages we or- 
ten diſcover the ſolemn interpoſition 
of an All- Potent Arm, fruſtating, with 
all imaginable eaſe, the latent ſchemes 
of wicked men, Welearn allo, fron 
| her ſalutary leſſons, a part of the Wiſ— 
E dom of His Counſels whoſe word com- 
' manded the amazing grandeur of the 
world, and the aſtoniſhing wonders it 
contains, 10 riſe from a gloomy Chaos. 


P 


Bor notwithſtanding there is a ſuf. 
ficient fund both for entertainment 
and edification of well authenticated W Pr 
facts in hiſtory, yet we are too deſirous MW h. 
of over-reaching that preſcriptive line. WM nz 
Man is naturally inquiſitive about e- la 
vents of little moment: not content MW re; 
a 546 0 


7 


fx0801UM. 


vich bebolding the various objects that 61 HA F. 


ſurround him wherever he appears ; 3 
not ſatisfied with furveying their beau- 


ty, wondrous mechaniſm, and, uſe- 


- © &+ 2 


fulneſs ; not long tempted to adore 
that Bzneficeat Hand beonn whence 
the glorious univerſe Uifplays its mup= 

nificenee ; not filled with contempla- 
ting on tlie unalterable events of tim, 
that houtly paſs before him, in plea 
ſing and diſpleaſing ſuece fon, he 
would willingly trace back the firſt 
ſketch of Omnipotent Wiſdom, ex- 


ploring, as he proceeds, the obliviated 


depths of long loſt Hiffory. But fuck 


projects of human ſagacity are oſten 
humbled by diſappointment, in diſſo- 
nant opinions. Mau often ſees the 


labours of his life contemptuouſſy diſ- 


OO" or himſelf charged with ex 
en 


„ MEMOIRS, . 


9 4g P. poſing the wild reveries of a fanciful ' 
imagination. Aware of the uſeleſs- 
neſs of ſuch employment we will en- 


deavour to make a more profitable uſe i © 
of the room preſcribed for this work. 0 
i . 7 te 


For ancient ſtory has been long ob- h 
ſcured. Fable, and the forwardneſs of 
man to meet wonders, have left few 5 

traces of remote antiquity undefaced, 
, Ingenious men have, indeed, for a 
g time, amuſed us with their literary re- 
ſearches for paſt events; but ſuch im- 
| preſſions on the human mind are of 
i | ſhort duration when they are not ſup- 

q | ported by the truths of hiſtory, 


2 Mios nations when firſt diſcover- 
1 ed were in barbarous ſtate; and the 
only mean they made uſe of to tranſ- me 
mit their actions was oral tradition ev. 

which muſt very ſoon be disfigured £ an 

when vie 


E XOR DIV M. 


Nox would the rude beginaings of 


uncivilized people, if we could depend 
on thoſe relations, afford much enter- 
tainment to men who have learned to 


hudder at inhumanity. . The revoluti- 


ons incident to ſtates, in our more 

cultivated ages, are conducted by po- | 
 litical ſagacity and temperance; but 
what a contraſted - picture would ap- | 
pear if we could draw from the womb 
of time the convulſions of barbarians, 
terminating their feuds by the moſt 


horrid cruelties. Not dwelling there. 


fore on the unpleaſing ſallies of uncul- 
tured nature; and leaving the unin. 
tereſting diſplay of conjectural amuſe- 
ment we will paſs, rather rapidly, to 


events leſs damaged by time and fable, 
and much more conſiſtent with our 
views, 7 


13 


when iatruſted to the memory only, & HA P. 


| * MEMOIRS, Ke. 


enar. | The BRITONS. a 
5 4 | l 


BRITAIxN, a admirably ſecured by 7. 
tis Are from incurſion, was ſo tempt- WW le 
peopled, ing to the Gauls or Celtz, dwellers 1 

| _ the neighbouring continent; who ll 
on their native ſhore were much ſtrai- 


METRO? 06. "WEE RAS Ane LEI e 


1 tened ſor room, that a tribe of whom 
d embarked and took poſſeſſion of the 
; fea; coaſt of this . He. | 
| Arrzx the firſt emigrators had 


ſettled, and had deſcribed the agreea- 
bleneſs of their ſituation to their leſs 
enterpriſing countrymen at home, they 
flocked here in repeated numbers. 
| Thoſe of whom, that preferred a lite 
of caſe and paſtoral ſimplicity, retired 
into the inland parts of the iſland, - 


where the more temperate atmoſphere iÞ «: 
fuited their ſequeſtered inclinations. : 
3 6 
LexCESTERSHIRE, - 


= Suppoſal to be ſo named by the Grecians. 


BRITONS. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, lying at a great C 15 AP. 


diſtance from the ſea, and being free 


ſrom bogs and marſhes, was doubt - Leiceſter- 
ſnire peo- 
pled. 


leſs peopled by theſe laſt emigrators, 


Its Jalubrious "air could not fail to 


tempt a people ſtraying, from their na- 


tive ſhores, in queſt of eaſe and ppi | 


neſs, 


THESE Celtæ, who lived in the in- 


land part of the iſland, diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves from the dwel- 
lers on the ſea-coaſt, by the name of 


Cumri, alluding to their ſuppoſed de- 


| ſcent from Gomer, “ the ſon of 


1 #- 


0 


'F HEIR 


þ ( Ca. the eldeſt ſon of Taphet,” ſays 


the judicious Camden, * gave both begin- 
« ning and name to the Gomarians; which 
„ were after called Cimbiians and Cimerians, 
«© They which are now the Gauls, were (as 
«© Joſephus and Zonaras write) called of Bo- 
mer, Gomeri, From theſe I have always 


* as 


| | | 
„„ MEMOIRS, . 


HAP. Takiu perſons were tall and Sa 
| 15 proportioned. Their hair, which was 
| | generally ſandy, they wore flowing 
| over their ſhoulders. Their faces they ed 
| | ſhaved except their upper lip: the fr 
= -.: hair on which they ſuffered to grow In. 
| 7 very long. They ſtained their bodies I kil 
| | | with a ſea-weed that defended them ter 
, from the ſeverities of the winter, and he; 
gave them a formidable aſpect. Their I on 
wretched dwellings were made of 
boughs, mud, and clay; the roofs of 
- which were covered with turf, Thoſe ſet 
humble cots had ſeldom a long con- thi 
tinuance: the dread of an enemy, the un 


«« proper and peculiar name alſo of the Bri- 
4 tains hath per ſuaded me thereunto; for e- 
ec ven they call themſelves ordinarily Kumer 8 
« and Cymro; like as a Britiſh women Ku- 
« mera, and the tongue itſelf Kumeraeg.“ 


hopes of plunder, or the convenience Wl w: 
of feeding t] their wins were ſufficient th 
| . cauſes I we 
cc thought that our Britains drew their begin- | * 
c ning; and from thence, for a proof of their ni 
1 ſajd beginning, brought their name. This 5 

| 

| 
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cauſes for changing their ſituation. 
Altho' the country naturally produced 
an extenſive variety of food, they ſeem- 1 
ed ignorant of its uſe. or refrained 
from it on religious Principles. Milk, 
and the fleſh of ſome animals they 
killed in hunting, was their chief ſuſ- 
m tenance. Domeſticated fowls and 
nd J beaſt ey held in the higheſt eſtimati- 


eir Ion. 
of f ; « | 
of Tk Beltæ, who were ſuffered . to 


oe MW fettle peaceably among them, taught 
n- them agriculture. There appeared an 
1e uniform plainneſs in their perſons and 
cc way of living; which extended to 
Ny their cuſtoms and manners, They 
© I vere brave, hoſpitable, and ſincere. c 
They knew but little of the matrimo- 
ir nial refinement ; a ſelect. number of. 
men often kept one woman common 
. Yor: & 2 ERS t 
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CHAP. to 
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them) all. Among theſe combina- 


” tions were brothers, fathers, and 


| ſons. 4 


Druids 1e- 


pe 


f -- 


 Tazik Religion was a diabolical ſu- 


rſtition. Their offerings to their 


god's were the ſtcrifices of human 
fleſh, Their prieſts were called 


D 


ruids, who poſſeſſed, almoſt, an un- 


limited power: to them were commit- 


ted the inhuman ceremonies; and the 


Adminiſtration cf. civil judicature. 


cc 
£c 
6s 
"Ti 

cc 

cc 
„ 


1 


Their 


d Euſebius. —This turns, "IN Mr. e, 
a family almoſt into a herd of cattle; no 
child knows its own father, or Cid his 
own child ; there can be no ſuperiority or 
order among them. The ſons become ri- 
vals to their fathers and the mother profti- 
tute to her children, all the endearments of 
natural affection are deſtroyed, and the un- 
certain unhappy progeny is ſo far from be- 
ing a pleaſure, that it can only be a bur- 


4 den to thoſe who are tied to the dutiss of 
« education,” 


led 


Ut- 
the 
Ire, 
heir 


non, 
no 
his 
y or 
e ri- 
oſti- 
ts of 
un- 

be- 
bur- 
es of 


BRITONS. 


his perſon to pray, to adviſe, and to 
determine emergent controverſies: and 
who ever refuſed to ſubmit to their de- 


cree was fined ſeverely, and often ex- 


communicated, T hefe deluding prieits 
were not leſs powerful in war than in 
peace: they have ruſbed between a- 
mies ready to engage, and by their aw- 


ful remonſtrances have. ſtopt the car- 


nage of embattled legions.— They 
taught their pupils the immortality of 
the ſoul, —Altho* they believed in 
one Deity ſupreme and infinite, yet 
they payed divine honours to inferior 
Gods; among whom were 7 apiter, 


Mars and Apollo, Dark Groves, 
and ſecret receſſes were the favourite 
ſpots, where they exerciſed the myſte- 
ries of their religion. Never did any 


idolatrous worſhip gain ſuch an aſcen- 
dency 


19 
Their king had ever a Druid about C H A F. 
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0 CH * P. 8 over mankind as that of the an- 
fl cient Britons: the diſpenſators of it, I be 
| | myſtically, influenced a rude people 20 
Ui: | living in a ſtate little ſuperior to the of 
dictates of nature; and happily ce- iſ © 
_ ts | mented the bands of government by 125 
of the terrors of their ſuperſtition, | f 
f | a during the 15 go- fl th 
[ \ vernment ſhe knew, acquired ſome ch 
5 reliſh of liberty: her people were di- I 
0 vided into ſmall nations or tribes; I be 
il | each governed by a chieftain, or king, 


who was vindictive in repelling the 
leaſt eneroachments of each others 


— — 
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l The pro- x - itani 
vince of claims. The province of Coritani, I ne 


Coratini, contained beſides Leiceſterſhire, the I 1h 
counties of Rutland, Lincoln, Nor- pi 
thampton, Derby, and Nottingham. ar 
TukEm Woof 
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e It is not to be underſtood that they were h 
then divided counties, as at preſent: they are ; 
mentioned here to expreſs the magnitude of 
this province, 


96 
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ROMANS. 


THEIR manner of fighting was an Cc mM 5 P. 
horrible diſplay of terror; the moſt 


. 


active of the men rode about all parts 


of the battle caſting darts, which they 
threw with great dexterity ; the wo- 
men at the ſame time running up and 
down like furies, carrying fire-brands 
in their hands, in dreadful attire ; and 
the Druids, amidſt the rattling of 
chariot wheels, and the din of ſpears 
and ſhields, pouring out prayers, and 
horrid imprecations. | 


The ROMANS. 


In this rude but independant man- 
ner did the Britons long remain, till 
the Romans had aſpired to the higheſt 
pinnacle of glory, till, their victorious 
arms ſeemed to diſdain the boundaries 


of human power. When nations, ar- 
mies, and almoſt the known world bad 
junk under the e weight of the conquer- 


ing 


MEMOIRS, be. 


C HAP. ing Ceſar s potent arm. He, not con- 


Jo 


1 | 5 ; Anno 


* 
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tent with the ſubmiſſion of bending 


kingdoms. Not giutted with millions 
of ſacrifices that fell beneath his ſan- 
guine ambition, caſt his eye upon 
this iſland, then but little known to 


the proud world, either for its extent 


or proweſs, Its riches and renown, 
could not allure him, but the mighty 
project of carrying his conquering le- 


gions into a new world was wine grand 


wanne, 


Tux Britons informed of his inten- 
tion; and ſenſible of their own ina- 
bility to contend with ſo powerful a 
foe, endeavoured to appeaſe him by 
ſubmiſſions, which proved. ineffeQual, 


Mundi for he landed his armament near Deal, 
3873. 
Ano an 


C. 54. 


t. and gained, ſeveral advantages over 


them, and made them deliver hoſtages 
for their obedience to his future will.— 
He had no ſooner left the ſhore than 

_y 


thi 


i 


2 80 MANS. 23 


they neglected to obey his injunctions, C HAP. 


ing which ſo irritated him that he deter - 85 

ons mined to puniſh them, for breach of 

an. treaty, the ſucceeding ſummer. He 
men landed with a more conſiderable 

pon 

to force, but was oppoſed by the Britons 

ent in a manner he little expected. They 

W had firmly united their force under 

1. ore 

hty Caſſivelaunus, one of their, Princes, 

1c. who was brave but unfortunate : for 

25 his army was driven, by the Roman 


yeterans, from place to place, and 

beaten in every action. But thoſe 
en- W victories were not obtained without a 
na- noble ſtruggle by the natives, fight- 
ul a ing for, what is ever dear to a 8 ei- 
by tizen, his i — 


On bie what haſt thou not 
done. When we review thoſe times 
of dread calamity, ſhall we look for 
the _— diſtreſs, into the agitated 


boſom 
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C H * P. bofom of the afflicted mother, parting, 


for ever, from the mature offspring of 
her affection, ſtruggling their laſt with 
an experienced foe? Or into the 
throbbing heart of the partner of her 
exiſtence, expiring in a glorious cauſe, 
that of his country, his family, and 
friends ?—Tell me not of the vaſt at- 
chievements of the mighty Cæſar; 
the diſturber of public tranquility; 
the torturing butcher of the human 
race | who to conqueſt added fire that 
deſtroyed whole diſtricts, peopled then, 
on” by the infirm and aged. 


Roms no ſooner heard of the 5 
dan of Cæſars arms in Britain, than 
ſhe decreed to his honour a general 
thankſgiving, to her Gods, for the 
ſpace of twenty days. But mark the 
reſult of his tranſitory eminence. He, 
on his return to Rome, aſpired to ſo- 


vereign 


LEICESTER. 


vereign rule, which occaſioned a civil C LT P. 
war, in which a party of the diſcon- 
tented ruſhed upon him 1n the ſenate. 

houſe, and gave him twenty three e 
wounds in his body. Thus died Julius 1 
Cæſar after being emperor only five 
months. He was the ſcourge of pow- 

erful nations, and the dread of this, 

whoſe frown had laid thouſands breath- 

leſs at his feet, and he, at laſt, with 

all his ſtern command, dropt helpleſs, 

a bleeding ſpectacle to wondering 
multitudes. 


LEICESTER 


ſuc- 

than 1s ſuppoſed to have been Gadd by 

eral the aborigines of Britain, but neither 

the hiſtory nor tradition enable us. to ſpeak 

. with certainty, reſpecting tbe opera- 
9 tions of the human race at this early 


| period. However its antiquity has 
eign | 55 
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CHAP: bod long ranked among the firft elaſ 


ol Cities in this kingdom. It was cal- 
led before and during the Roman go- 
The TRI vernment, ſucceſſively, Lege- cęſtria, 


that have Legera, and Legeoceſter, and in the 


been gi- 
ven Lei- 
ceſter. 8 


Saxon annals Legerceaſter, Ligoraceaſ- 
ter, Legraceaſter, Lygeaceaſter, and Le- 
goraceaſter, and ſince Leicęſter. Its 
name imports a City or Caſtle ſtanding 


upon the river Leir, now called the 


ted the great Temple Janus, g that 


Soar. A King Leir has the reputation 


of building it eight hundred and forty 


four years before Chrift. / The ſame 
author informs us that this King erec- 


| ſtood 
F Jeffery ap Arthur. 


g Janus was the moſt antient king of Italy, 
who received Saturn when his ſon Jupiter ba- 
niſhed him from Crete, and gave him part of 


his ny Saturn __ him huſbandry 
and 


L EICES'T E R. 
aſs WW ftood near, or upon the ground, where C - a P., | 
al- now ſtands St. Nicholas Church, j 
o- BW wherein he placed a flamine or high 
prieſt, and wherein alſot that King was 
duried. 


OrkhEzs, and perhaps with more 
certainty, have ſuppoſed that, that 
Temple was built by the Romans in 
the ſucceeding times, where we will 
refer the reader. for a more particular 
account, “ | 
EM P ER ORS. 


and coining money z and | he was e the 

wiſeſt of kings. He was always paiied with 

two faces emblematical of his khowledge of 

things paſt and forehght of thoſe tocome. He 

alſo holds a key in his hand figurative of wiſ- 

dom, as being capable of unlocking doubts, in- : 
\ricacies and my ſteries. The Alters of Janus 
ſhew that the honour and adoration of the Al- 
mighty is the effect of underſtanding, and that 
none but fools ſay there is no God. 


See the reign of Hairus Domitian. 
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ALTHO we mean to give but little 
more than a catalogue of the Roman 
Emperors that ſucceeded Julius Cæſat, MW ta; 
to the Saxon's time, with the memoir de 
annexed, as they occur in order; yet f 
ſome may imagine that, even that li. od 
tle, more properly, belongs to the Ro- be 

man than the Engliſh Hiſtory. We 
wiſh to?reply, that our intention is to 
convey to the reader of Jes experiene 
ſome knowledge of thoſe times which C. 
gave birth to a Religion, that hath in-W be 
fluenced in its favour. an extenſir Cz 
part of the inhabited world. | the 


Ocravianus AvucusTvus, ſucceed- C, 
ed Julius Cæſar, who was actually 


: 3 3 aft 
preparing to invade Britain but was 
prevented by preſents from its inhabi- N 

tants ſelf 


EMPERORS. 


tants. He died fourteen years after C H AP. 


Chriſt's incarnation. After him 


TiBERIUS reigned, who left Bli- 
tain without a romiſh garriſon, Un- 
der Pontius Pilate, his deputy in Jeru- 
ſalem, the Prince of Peace was adjudg- 
ed to die an ignominious death. Ti- 
berius was ſmothered after an inglo- 
rious reign, and was ſ ucceeded by 


CESAR CALIGULA, Adminus 


Cunobelin the ſon of a king in Britain, 


being baniſhed by his father, fled to 
Caligula with a ſmall force, who had 


the vanity, from this raſh action, to 
fancy himſelf the ſubduer of this 


Country. This emperor was killed 


after a ſhort reign After him 
CLAUDIUS 


i Pontius Pilate being baniſhed, flew him- 
ſelf at Lyons, in France, in the laſt year of 
this reign. Euſebius. . 


A 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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CHAP, 


_ under him. 
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CLavpius DRvusvs governed, he 
entered Britain with a great force, and 


found much difficulty in ſubduing a 


brave people headed by Caractacus, a 
valiant prince, who after being van- 


quiſhed, was, by the treachery of a 


woman, delivered to his enemies, 
who lead kim, and his noble family 


to Rome, loaded with chains. His 
great fortitude and affecting ſpeech 
ſurround- 


when before Claudius, 


ed by amazing multitudes, had ſuch 


an effect upon the Emperor that 
he immediateiy ordered his chains to 
be taken off, and the reſt of the royal 


Captives their liberty. Claudius died | 


of poiſon tempered in a muſhroom 


and was ſucceeded by 


| Nuno, 1 In his time, Queen Boa- 
a dicea, 
& St. Dios and St. Paul ſuffered nne 


EMPERORS. 


ticea, who was the choſen leader of the C _ A p. 


Britons, ſurprized the Roman camp, 


and in the heat of a furious temper de- 


troyed ,not leſs than ſeventy thouſand 
ſouls. After this her army was to- 


tally routed and not leſs than the like 


number of them periſhed : ſhe unable 
to ſuſtain this loſs poiſoned her ſelf. 
Nero alſo died by his own hands, af- 
ter the moſt impious reign that ever 
liſgraced the annals of mankind, 


SerGiUs GALBA was his ſucceſſor, 


who governed but a few months. 


CHRISTIANITY, although lthad 
been preached in Britain before this 
time, had made but flow advances. 
Among the early inſtructors of its 
glor ious Truths were Joſeph of Ari- 
mathea / who Drove the bod y of Jeſus, 


and 


{ Dorotheus, 


n 


70. 
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CHAP. and Simon Zelotes n St. Peter and 
* St. Paul are ſuppoſed to have 
preached here. Mary Magdeline, 
Lazarus, and Martha, being baniſhed 

from Jeruſalem in a Ship without 
tackling, landed here, "—After Galba 


- OTHo, edel to the i l 


Diadem who held it but a few days r 
and fell by his own hands. N 


| pol 

'VireLLIVUs, that ſucceeded him, I fil 
reigned but a few months; being bui 
taken off by the hands of the com- al 
mon executioner. | | wer 
| he 


VES PASTLAN was choſen his ſuc - cuſt 
. who reigned ten years. He liſh: 
ſent Julius Agricola to be his deputy tral 

in Britain, whoſe complaiſance vegan 
to gain the ann of her people. 
| | Tro: ; 

„ Theodoret. | | | lde 

7 C. Baronias. | 
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EMPERORS. 


who goveryent but a ſhort time. 


DoMITIAN e who followed cauſed 


himſelf to be called a God. He died 
an unnatural death, his wife conſpiring 


againſt him. | 


Tre Britains under the deputy- | 


ſhip of Agricola grew enampured with 
politeneſs. They were taught to de- 


ſpiſe their humble dwellings, and to 
build ſuperb Houſes, Temples, and 


Palaces, The ſons of their chiefs 
were ſent to Rome to be educated : 


who on their return introduced the 
cuſtoms, arts, and manners of a po- 
liſhed people, and the concomitant 


train of luxuries. Warm baths were 
erected in almoſt every place, to effect 
VOI. I. . E after 


0 This Tyrant bani'(h+d St. John into the 


Ile ot Patmos where he received the Reve- 
lations. 


:* 
Tart. his ſon,- . him, CHAP. 
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C E by P. N theis gat debaucheries, what 


pure nature refuſed to aſſiſt in. This 


foon begat in them a degeneracy of 


their original ſimplicity and manners, 


that unperceptibly ſunk them into in- 


_ dolence and y. 


JEWRY- WALL 


PerHaPs there never was 2 piece 
of antiquity ſo litt'e known, as to its 
uſe, as the admired antique called by 
the Inhabitants of Leiceſter, Jewry- 

Wall. It is ſuppoſed by ſome, to 
have heen part of a bath built here a- 
bout this time. That it was erected 
in ages very remote, I think, none 
will venture to deny, But the con- 


jecture of thoſe who have ſuppoſed it 


to have been a place of ſacrifice, in the 


druids time, is eaſily refuted by any | 


intelligent reader, who has read their 
hiſtory, We find that their manner 
Ts of 
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4 
of i was in great wieker Idols CHA,P. II 
which contained a prodigious number 4 3 1 
of thoſe poor devoted creatures, _ | 
which doubtleſs were conſumed with _ Dt it 

the victims. | ; 


Orkkns, among whom is Bur- 
ton, ſuppoſed it to be part of the Tem- 
ple Janus, that ſtood near there. F It 
is perfectly manifeſt that the R mans, 
or the inhabiters of theſe parts, pre- 
ceding them, ſacrificed here, as it has 
been very frequent at different periods 
of time to dig up bones of beaſts in 
large quantities, in a place near there, 
called holy-bones. The innate for- 
wardneſs of the lower orders of the 


people to meet wonders, has made 
them conjecture thoſe bones to haye | 
been human at firſt ſight, They were, 
probably, the remains of the 3 | ; jþ 1 
ſacrifices, the Rama made i | 
| = * = 
1 page 26, vol. J. 32333 Ji} ; | 
ls 
[110 
| \ 11008 
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CHAP. their god, Janus Biſons, to whoſe ſa) 
honour the firſt Temple was built in 60 

Rome by Romulus and Tatius, ina 60 

5 place called Argiletum. „ cc 


„MN. Cart, the hiſtorian, 1 of 
% Mr, Burtog's notion of a Temple 5 
of Janus at Leiceſter has no toler- N 
<« able reaſon to ſupport it. The 1 

„ place called Holy- Bones is the ſcite .. 

of a Church which was dedicated to . 

„St. Auguſtin and St. Columbus, M 
ce and was demoliſhed (if I am not mil. 1 


66 EPR) NEE the conquelt,” 7 by 
Another induſtrious Antiquarian,” W © 
ſays, M © 

| | | «K - 

7 This Temple was always open in time of A. cc t 

; war but ſhut in time of peace. TY 


r T his opinion of Mr. Cart's Rands almoſt 
alone; but it would have been unpardonable / 
in me to have omitted that of fo great a Man, WJ 1 
ple: 
when in poſſeſſion of it. | 


Mr. Salmon. 


plexed the learned, I will lay before 
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Et « As to remains of a Brit CHAP. 
« Temple at Leiceſter we may con. 5 
« tent ourſelves without ſeeing when 

« even the religious Houſes, 1 ma- 

« jeſtick and expreſſive of the later 
age are no more to” be ſeen, but— 

% Ipſæ periere Ruinæ Vet ſome tra- 
ces of this Britiſh Temple may be 

„ found in the place, called Holy- 

© Bones, where the bones of Oxen 

« ſacrificed have been frequently, 

« upon digging, turned up. Theſe 

« muſt have been brought hither for 

« ſacrifice, and nothing elſe, Where 

« we find the name of a Temple, and, 

« the reliques of their worſhip, ſo 

« apparently together, we have all 


the evidence the nature of the thing 


6c admits. * 


As this ancient Wall has * per- 


the 
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C AP. oh dalle the 1 Mr. Cart's ? ac- 


count of it, from a MSS. in the Bad. 


lean Library; mine ſhall follow leſt it 
ſhould bare the marks of vanĩty. 


* x; cannot but wonder ( 475 that 


a” Gentleman,) at what Mr, Burton 
© writes concerning Janus“ 1 
2G here; that which he ſo calls, i | 
commonly known by the name 5 


« Jewry-Wall., It is at the weſt end 
of St, Nicholas“ Church-yard, and 


„ what remains of it ſerves for a wall; 


% yet it was as, I doubt not, a build- 


60 ing that took up 2 great deal of the 


„% area of the Church-yard, and the 


« materials of it were, in a great 


e meaſure, made uſe of in building 
&* that church; as appears by the 


% Britiſh, or Roman, bricks or tiles, 


| « viſible 


t Formerly Vicar of st. Martin's Leiceller, 


JEWRY- WALL 


viſible in the walls of it. Nei is difi- CHAP. 
cult to judge now what the uſe of me 
it was; but I am apt to think it 
was of the ſame nature with the 
Wery- Wall in Lancaſter, or the old 
* works in Worceſter ; and if one 
had an opportunity of viewing all 
theſe and comparing them together, 
one might, perhaps, make a pro- 
bable gueſs at their uſe“ 


« The 


u Mr. Cart not deſeribing theſe Walls, I 
have collected the following particulars from 
Camden reſpecting them. In the Article Lan- 
caſter after mentioning a church there, he ſays, 

« A little beneath which, by a fair bridge over 
; Tone, i in the deſcent and fide of the hill where 
* it is ſteepeſt, hangeth a piece of moſt ancient 
„Wall of Roman work ſeeming ready to reel; 
* Wery-Wall they call it after a later Britiſh 
«© name, as it ſhould ſeem of this town. For 
* they called it Caer Wood, as one would ſay, 
The green City, happily of that freſh green 
hill. But I leave this to others.” Under 
. the 
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e F. ce The remains of it (continues he) 


þ are about 28 yards long; and on " 
| & the ou: ſide the height of it is about 5 
| | - 9 or 10 yards, raiſed up by ſeveral = 
| | e {trata of rough foreſt ſtone and of @ 


1 „ brick or tile. (1 will call jt brick) 

* T each brick is about 18 inches long, i « 
bf „ 15 broad, and about 2 inches thick 
| 5 or thereabouts, for ſome are bigger I ** 


tt e and ſcme leſs. The mortar between 
9 5 | « the MW « 
F : | . cc 
the article Worceſter after mentioning ſeme 5 

coins found there, he ſays, Br ſides them [ 
66 


| 1 ſaw nothing of antiquity but in on? place 
“ ſome parcels vf broken Walls (which the WI « 
Eo: * common people call the old Work of Wor- 
T ** cefter.) This Wall was built of rough ſtone 
* 5 diſtinguiſhed outwardly with ſeven rows of WM «© | 
| « Briciſh bricks in equal diſtance, and brought I , 
« up with arched work inwardly. I con- 
« jecture, by the uneven ground, by the ram. | 
% pires and the rubbiſh of the wall here and &« 
< there on either ſide, that the Caſtle ſtood | in 

e that very place where theſe ruins remain.” 


er 
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« the bricks is full as thick as the CHAP. 
« bricks. I reckon x7 ſtrata in the „ 
66 following order. 


4 7 — 4 Rows of ſtone 27 inches 


high. | | 
4% 2 — 3 Rows. of brick about 10 
inches high. 


T 23 — 3 Rows of None 18 inches 


high. 
44 — 3 Rows of brick 8 in. high. 
« 5 — 4 Ros of ſtone 23 in. high. 


. 6 — 3 Rows of brick. 


« 7 — 4 Rows of ſtone, 


a 8 3 Rows of brick. 


e 9 — 3 Rows of ſtone. 
60 10 — 3 Rows of brick. 
11 — 3 Rows of ſtone, 


12 — 3 Rows of brick. 


4 13 — 4 Rows of ſtone, above here 
it is defaced, but there 

ſeems to be IM 
Vol. I. F „ 
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CHAP. ce 14 — 3 Rows of brick. 


15 — 4 Rows of ſtone. 
16 — 3 Rows of brick. 


* 17 — 4 Rows of ſtone. 


d IN the wall near the WET 18 at 5 
cc yards diſtance from each other, 


s there are 2 large arches, which ſer- 
ved for entrances into it, about 3 
«yards wide, and 4yards and half high; 
& there are alſo ſeveral holes in the 


wall about 6 inches ſquare, viz. in 


«© the 3d, Gth, gth, 13th, and 17th 
«© ſtratum. The holes in this laſt are 


«« paſs quite through the wall, 


as large again as the other, and 


where- 


ec as the firſt do not appear to be ſo, 
cc tho” there are ſome holes like them 


c on the infide. The wall on the in- 


ec fide has no facing, as being broke 


off roughly from the parts that were 
„ con- 


(t 
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online to it, and it coniifts of © n * 


te four arches: The two largeſt are 


00 


in the middle, and in part anſwer 


the two on the outſide which were 


made for entrances, but are made 
larger within, and the entrances | 
are not in the middle of them. In 15 
the column between theſe two great 
arches there appears the remainder 

of an arch work which ſeems to be 

made for reverberating heat, and in 

all the inſide the blackneſs of the 
ſtones and bricks retain plain indi- 
cations of fire and ſmoke. The 

two other arches are near as high 

and in ſhape are much like the other 

but not ſo large. 


<« In the ſouth arch a poor woman 
has a litle houſe who ſhewed me 
two ſtones now placed in the outer- 

| c moſt 


MEMOIRS, &c. 
moſt wall of her houſe, which ſhe 


** ſaid, ſhe was informed, were taken If 
«© out of the arch within her houſe, | 
and placed where they now are. p 


That tho' the perſon living there MW v 
was not at home, yet perſons of vi- 
ſibility might ſee them. One of 
them is in the exact form of a croſs 
formy or Patee, as I think it is 


* called. It is 13 inches over, and 1 * 
| , | „the breadth of each of the four arms _ 
| 1 cc at the decreſſation is 4 inches; and A 
+ < at the end 6 or 7, The other ſtone J 
1 has a croſs made and it is about ten ts; 
| 0 inches long. | [ 
5 | 11 
| cx 1 fomenrhat doubt of the truth of b 
= e the woman's relation as to the place f 
ji « where the ſtones were taken out, c 
1 ce becauſe I can diſcover no ſuck i p 
[ 15 formed ſtones in any part of the t 
f - 


1 - 


i i 8 work. 8 2 = 18 


45 


As this deſcription was taken, at C i AP. 


leaſt, three-ſcore years ago, it neceſſa- 


rily behoves me to ſhew, wherein its 
preſent ſtate, differs from the above 
whether from decay or error. 


Is September 1777, we made 2 
drawing of the wall; and at the ſame 
time I examined the woman, , who at 
preſent occupies the little dwelling 
ſpoken of above, if ſhe had ever ſeen, 


or been aſked for two particular tones 


I deſcribed to her; but was un- 
able to learn any thing from her re- 
ſpecting them. I then examined the 


inſide of her abode, but to no purpoſe: 


but on my ſtrictly examining the out- 
ſide J found the laſt mentioned nearly 


covered with mortar ; which I ſoon 
pickt off with a trowel, to the ex- 
tremity of the ſtone on all ſides, 


For 
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. AP. Fon iis inſpection of the curious 


reer I have procured an engraving 
of this ſtone, and added to it ſome- 
thing like Mr. Cart's drawing, which 


he made with his pen, of the other, 


Tk length and the height of the 
Jewry-wall ſeem to have undergone 
no material alteration fince Mr. Cart's 
time. The front of the broken part 
towards the little dwelling, muſt be 

ſuffering almoſt daily by the heedleſs 
boys who play in the church-yard; 
and who, to ſhew their dexterity in 
climbing, often obtain the ſummit by 
the help of the projecting ſtones. It 
is a pity both for the boys ſaſety and 
the preſervation of this antiquity, that 
their little ruthleſs limbs ſhould be ſuf- 


EF to MTA In annihilating a ſubject 
that 
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that has, for ages, reſi ſted the ſepera- c HA P. 


ting hand of time, amid' the rage of a 
furious country: which has been ſo re» 
peatedly diſtracted by unnatural broils. 


Tux ſouth arch, wherein the wo- 
man lives, ſeems to be of the ſame 


magnitude as the ſecond and fourth. 


The ſecond is 13 feet high and 12 : 


ſeet wide. The third is a little jutting 
arch 4 feet over. The fourth is the 
ſame as the ſecond. 
feet by 6. 


* 


Tias are a few errors in Air. f 
Cart's meaſurement of the layers of 


brick and ſtone, or elſe I did not find 
where he meaſured, When TI had 


gained admittance into the garden 


on the weſt ſide, where I made a draw- 
ing of an arch that ſeems to have been 


over the entrance, I there found the 
wall, 


The fifth is 12 


T, 


1 


order, from the ſurface of the ground. 
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CHAP. with in its thickeſt part, to be 7 feet 
over. This front, as I will call it, 


has a very different appearance to the 


view in the church-yard : its ſurface | 
\ ſomewhat indicates the cut-ſide of a 


building: in which are only two arch- 


es; and they do not in the leaſt project 


from the wall, as on the other ſide 
That which I take to have been the 


i entrance, is made with two rows of 
brick, as you ſee deſcribed in the an- 
| nexed engraving : and it is ſingularlj 


curious of its kind. In every part of 
this wall, on this ſide in particular, 


the mortar takes up as much ſpace as 


the brick: the reafon of which is, I 


take to be, its being made of gravel 


inſtead of ſand. On this fide the layeis 
of brick and ſtone are in the following 


No. 


it, 


he 


ce | 


2 i . 
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"mu | 
1 — 4 owns of 6 22 in: high. 


2 — 3 of brick 10 in: 

3 — 3 — of ſtone 18 in: 
4 — 3 — of brick 10 in: 
8 — 5 of ſtone 2 feet. in: 

6 — 3 of brick io inn 
7 — 4 - of ſtone 22 in; 
8 — 3 — ol brick q in: 

9 — 3 — of ſtone 12 in + 

10 — 3 of brickgin: 

Il — 2 —— of ſtone 11 in: 

12 — 3 of brickg in: 


1 
. 


13 — 3 — of flone . in 


Above which are about 6: feet of rag. 


ged ſtone and brick, whoſe front, or 


conjoin'd parts, are gone. 


Being deſirous of learning ſomething 
that might lead. to a diſcovery of its 
former magnitude (for I fear its uſe 
will never be diſcovered by the moſt 

Vel . G Afagacious 
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OI REF? ſagacious antiquarian) Iemployed * m 
workmen to dig, on the eaſt fide, in 
tranſverſely, and in a right direction M © 
with the wall, thinking to find a m 

foundation, which I intended to have bi: 
traced to its extent; but it no where bre 
continued a foot beyond the projecting e 
parts. | ye 


There have been found on the op- wt 
poſit? ſide, between this Wall and the hic 
river, which is near a quarter of à el 
mile, ſtrong foundations in various lar 
places, made of materials reſembling MW na! 
the baſe of this Wall; but I dare WM the 
not even conjecture that they ever had MW nir 
any connection with it. Alas ! the I op| 
veſtiges of this antique ſeem enveloped MW his 
in unrecoverable darkneſs, —Man may err 
ſupplicate and explore in enquiries of M S0 
this kind, but the iſſue of them often MW cy; 
terminates in perplexities the moſt to 
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| mortifying 


JEWRY- WALL 


mortifying to his views. Altho' e 
induſtry and art he may ſucceſsfully | 


examine the manifold beauties of an:- 


mated nature, the rich firmament above 
him, the aſtoniſhing ſwelling and de- 
preflion of the ſea, the bowels. of the 


earth, and the revolutions of ſeaſons : 


yet antiquity bears ſuch a ſemblance to 
tternity, that in its purſuits he is often, 


when he is endeavouring to unvail the 
hidden myiteries of ages paſt, learnt a 


leſſon of humiliation : he is taught to 


lament the ' inſufficiency of human 
nature, For while he is-drawing from 
the gloom of paſt time the very begin- 
ning of his enquiries, he is commonly 
oppoſed dy the various judgments of 


his predeceſſors, who have been led to 


err by ignorance of partiality.— 


Some concluſion has conſequently oc- 
curred to me from my endeavours 


to inveſtigate this myſterious ſubject, 
which 


5r 
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| CHAP. which L willingly dec to the reader, 
but with that diffidence which 1 
hope will ſecure me from the im. 


putation of vanity. A Temple dedi- 


cated to Janus I have not a doubt was 


built in St. Nicholas's Church-yard, 


probably where the church ſtands: 


Jewry-Wall I think was never part of 


that Temple; but yet was built for a 


place of ſacrifice for the idolatrous wor- 


ſhippers of Janus; and that the holy- 
bones was a place ſet a part for de- 
poſiting the bones of the ſacrifices. 
This admitted, can we wonder that no 


traces of even the foundation of that 
great Temple are to be found ?— 

The ſpreading of the Goſpel Truth! 
could not fail to haſten its annihila- 


tion: for we find, that where its pow- 
erful influence prevailed, the towering 
temples of an heathen world ſtood tot- 


tering 


JEWRY-WALL. 


tering with uſeleſſneſs, and crumbling C H - p. ; 


into ain 


Tas curious reader will, I preſume, 
view that venerable pile, St. Nicholas' $ 
Church, that was doubtleſs built out 


of the remains of that periſhing ſtrue- 
ture, Janus* Temple, if there be no- 


thing in it to attract the incurious paſ- 


ſenger, yet he will contemplate in be- 
holding a part of that which was adored 


by our unenlightened fathers, at the 


vaſt ſpace of, perhaps, two thouſand 


years. In it there are viſible, rows 
upon rows of ſtrongly cemented bricks, 
that have ſpurnned at the devaſtations 
of Time. v | 

NxxvA 


v This Church is beben deſtitute of the 
indications of refined architecture: its walls 
are immoderately thick, the pillars and arches 
that ſupport the roof are heavy, and conſequent- 
ly an — to the preacher, There were 

| formerly 
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© HAP. Negya ſucceeded Domitian, who 
| reigned only one year, a and was fol- 
lowed by 


TRACIAN * 
GR AND-ROADS. 
TEE Romans about this time per- 
petuated their memories in Britain by 


making great roads through the iſland. 
4 One 


formerly three Hes, but about the year 1697 
that towards the north was taken down in con- 
ſequence of its ruinous ſtate, The pariſh is 
ſmall, and formerly unable to maintain-a. 
Preacher, for which reaſon it was held by tre 
Vicar of St. Martin's, but ſince, by the benefi- 
cence of Queen Ann, the liberality of the Cor- 
poration, and the contribution of the Pariſhion- 
ers, It is provided with a 9 

ev Within this year St. Joi returned from 
his baniſhment, into Epheſus. | 


infideliiy toward Chriſt, 


q 5 5 x This Emperor +} the Jews for this 


10 
Ji 


GRAND-ROADS. 


One of them, called Watling-ſtreet, © * 4 


ſeparates this county from Warwick- 
ſhire. Another is called the Foſs, 
which paſſes through the very heart of 


Leiceſterſhire, and near the weſt part 
of the town of Leiceſter, where its re- 
mains are in great perfection, notwith- 
ſtanding it has been much contracted 
by encroachments, and diſmembereò in 
| ſeveral places by neceſſity. It be- 


ſpeaks, at once, the power of the 


dreaded Romans, and the ſubmiſſion of 
our conquered ancellors, who tamely 
ſuffered their enemies to make fuch in- 


roads into their, before, impenetrable 
country. 5 _ 


THE conquered Britons, it is 


imagined, were either tame ſpectators 


of theſe inroads; or were obliged to 


work at chem; which ſeemed princi- 


pally to weaken the remaining ſtrength . 
that 


P. 


Dikes 


ceſter. 


| Us 


CHA P. that was left among thoſe, who had 
_ taken poſſeſſion of the woody and in- 


- Road- 
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terior parts of the iſland, cheriſhing 
their dying ſparks of liberty and ge- 
nuine Ulaplicity. 


IT. is not male: but that the 


Road or Rawdikes were caſt up about 


this time, for the purpoſes above- men- 


tioned. Their antiquity has never deen 


diſputed by the learned, but often 
admired. The abſurd opinion which 


prevails among the vulgar in Leiceſter, 


that they were caſt up at the ſiege of 


near Lei- that place, in Charles the fiiſt's time, 


deſerves no other refutation than to ob- 


ſerve here, that Camden and others, who 
wrote prior to that civil war, have 


mentioned them. Although they are 
called dikes in conſequence of a di- 
memberment or two, yet originally, it 


is plain, they were then entire, They 


Ae 


158 — COR 
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GRAND-ROADS, 
ceabout half «Mite ſouth of Leice/ler-; 


them. They are in length about a 


quarter of a mile, and very _—_— at the 
ſouth end. 355 | 


Tat ae rnd 4405 above menti- 


oned, meet near Cleibrote in this Coun- 
177 where formerly ſtood A | Croſs erec- 


Vor. I. 112 5: 5 ted 


y Ceſar Tafotme, us „chat the. Britons fortified 
them(: Ives iti thick woods, with a rampier and 
trench, to avoid the incurſions of the. enemy» 


Alt ſeems not therefore a very hazudous con- 


jecture that this rampier was caſt up by the an- 
cient Britons, , for that pui poſe.—One of the 
Ali. of Leiceſter, ho a few years ſince renied 
that part of St. Mary's a-Ids where this rampier 
ie, put the lovers of antiquity here in a range 


panic, by hinog a party of ſoldiers that was | 


quartered in Leiceſter, io 1evel it; part of 
which was effected; but by-the imterpoſi. ion of 
one of his Brethien, the farmer Gentleman was 
difl. aded ſrom his purpoſe, and their fears ſub- 
lid: d, 


E. 


the race ground lies through a part of - h 


han 
Sr 8 


2323 
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EHAP. ted cher by the Romans, inſtead of 
5 which, in Ar. Camden's time, there 
Nood a bigh poſt, with ſupporters, 
There now ſtands, on the ſame ground, 
a ſubſtitute, placed there by a prede- 
ceſſor of the preſent Earl of Denbigh, 
upon four doric 8 with the follow- 
ing lines: | 


Vicinarum provinciarum Verviſenſis 

Sciticet & Leiceſtrenſis ornaments 
Precceres Patriciique anſpiciis q 
14 Illuftriſfimi Baſilii Comitis de 

} " Dtenbigh hang Columnam Aatuendam 1 
| | Curaverunt in gratam patriter 8 
| Et perpetuam memoriam Jani tandem MW n 
1 | „ 4A Sereniſſima Anna clauſi tu 
. A. D. 1712. ti 


i 1 = On the oppoſite fide, 

# || Si veterum Romanorum veſiigia 

| | | 85 | Rueras hic cemas, Viator. Hicenn , 
lt | > 1 Celeberrima ¶ m 


| of 
ere 
ers. 
nd, 
de- 
gh, 
W. 


8 


dem 


enim 
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Celeberrime illrum Vie militares CB Af. 
Seſe mtu ſecantos, ad extremos WAR, M 
Britannia limites procurrant, hic 
Stativa ſua habuerunt Vennones, & ad 
Primum abhinc Lapidem Caſtra ſua 1 
Ad Stratam & ad Hoſſam Tumulum = 


Claudius guidem Cohortis præfectus 
Habuiſſe videtur. % 


c LEIBROE E. 
AxciExTIx called Cleyceſter, was 4 
fouriſhing city in the Romans time, 
and extended to thoſe high-ways above- 


named. Their meeting where this 
croſs now ſtands, might contribute 


much to its opulence. A few cen- 


turies back there were ſtrong indica« 
tions of its former magnificence con- 
picuous in its ruins: the foundations 
of 
* The above was written by Mr. George 
Greena way, formerly Schoolmaſter at Coven» | 
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CHAP. 1 extenſive en were diſcovera- oth 
:  ble-in various places. And in later : p. 
times coins of emperors, antique in- pec 
ſcriptions, large ſquare ſtones, and | 
bricks, have been found among the ru - 

ins of that periſned city. Burton has 


given us the inſcriptions of two coins — 
turned up by the plow near this place: lit 
| the firſt is of the emperor Caius Caligula nel 
in copper ſtamped at Oeco A D 42. i ® 
. Upon one fide is the emperor with fh 
[| a large Jaurel-wreath with this in- een 
q j _ ſcription C. CaxsAR DIVI AVLI PRON, | 
— .  . Ave, Þ 7b 3. Re ©: oh N 
N | | the other ſide oEST A. s. C. veſta fitting. 115 
| Fe in a chair holding in her right hand a tit i. 
f | . | | diſh, ; 
bi | T The other coin is of Cenſtantine the 
1 Great : on one fide the face has a laurel- 8 
1 0 wreathed, circumſcribed with Con- 3 
i STANTINUsS, P. FAVCT, And on the ſeri 
=_ | 7 © other. Wu 


CLEIBROKE, 


other fide 80LF VIC To CoMTTr 7. CHAP, 


p. T. R. with the figure of the ſun ſtam- 
HA D. 306. „„ 


- 


; 

80 far as the city extended the 
earth is of a darker colour than at ſome 
little diſtance; it is alſo of ſuch rich- 
neſs that the huſbandmen have taken it 
to their lands as dung. 4 Tradition 
ſays that this city was governed. by a a 


| ſenate of Aldermen. 


Tur Bennones Manſion, that Antoni- 
ms placed after Banaventu, was here 
it is — as the er leads to 


Lincoln 


np 


a Sir William Dngaale. 


5 Antons was a roman emperor, who de- 


ſerib d moſt of the cutics that ſtood on thoſe high 
ads men. ioned above. | 
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CHAP. Lincdln by Ratz now Leice gi, c and 


x 


J. ernometum now Burrow. 


| NoTWITHSTANDING the above af- 


ſertions, 


e It ſeems by this, that Leicefer had ano. 
ther name beſides thoſe given above. But take 
Mr. Camden's words on this ſubject. What 
« name Leic-ſter had in the Romans time, is 
e not known in the catalogue of Ninnus. 1 
ce think it be that which is called Caer Lerion. 
« But the ſituation upon the foſs. way and the 
« diftarce from Benones and Vernometum, 2 
ec preeth ſo jult with the deſcription of Anto- 


- & nine, that I cannot but think it that Rate 
e which Ptolomee nameth Ragz, although 


*« there is neither tip nor toe remaining in it of 


be the name Ratæ; unleſs peradventure i it be 


de in that old long ditch and rampier which 


cc they call Raw-Dikes, ſcarce balf a mile with- 


& out the ſouth-gate.” —— The late Mr. Tho, 
Lee of Leiceſter once r:marked to me on this 


| | paſſage of Camden, that, that writer ceriainly 


never heard of a place called Rathy near Leiceſ- 
ter, which doubtleſs bears ſome ogy 
Ratz. It might have been formerly, obſerved 


Mr. Le», By-Ratz, which a long ſucceſſion of 
time may have altered to * | | 


tl 


CLEIBROKE. 


ſertions, ſome writers have had their CH A P. 


doubts reſpeCting this Roman ſettle- 
ment : and another has almoſt poſi- 
lively denied this place to have been 


the Bennones Manſion mentioned by 


Antoninus. One 4 of the former ſays, 
« The ruins of Cley-Cheſter are not 
« entirely periſhed, if that be the ro- 
« man place that was near High- 
« Croſs, there are ſtil] footſteps left 


e of it, and part of Sharnford- field ig 


« now in the pariſh of Cleibrook, 
« and this part, as I take, was where 
« the City ſtood.” The latter Gen- 
tleman e ſays, *+ Bennonis, wherever 
it ſtands, has been a place of con- 
e ſequence. The character it has 

cc borne 


4 Mr. Cart the hiftorian,. 


Mr. Salmon, whoſe opinion. is „ellen 
conſonant with others. | 


M EMO IR 8, Rc. 


AP. es borne! would indeed make one look 


60 ſomewhere elſe for it than here, 
% where little of remains is :to be 
found, but by the help of imagina- 
tion, Ar. Baxter makes ũt to have 
4e been the reſidence of the famoug 
« Praſutagis, the head of the Britannia 
& Secunda, and indeed of the ifland.— 
. Er quad ad hunt uſque diem per dure 
Hans, urben bene fuiſi alm Sena 
6 , Nabilem, atque inperio Prteniem, gued 
| 40 S Camdenus memorat. This is much 
60 too grand for anything to be traced 
| « Kere. f Sud en reaſoning upon 
Which 


" 
5 Pi © 


1 eee has ſurely know \- ya 


of .the: greateſt Citzes, in the ancient vorld, 
have ſunk into the obſcurity of miſcrable vil- 
lages. The once magnificent Palmyra is now 
become the abode of a few wretched families in 
mud cottages. Nought but her marble co- 
Jumans, that are as durable as adamant, have 
withſtood the wreck of t; me. 


CLEIBROKE, 


which this writer founds his objections C n A P. 


22ainft the concurrent opinions of all 
that have preceded him on this ſubject. 
But the love of noveity ſeems, on ma- 
ny occaſions, to have excited him to 
ſtart new hypotheſis, which have ſerved 
rather to bewilder than to edity ; 15 


veil truth rather than to render it con- 


ſpicuous, It ſeems therefore needleſs to 
trouble the Reader with any more of 
his objections, reſpecting this article, 

s they appear equally futile, But to 
have paſſed over in ſilence the opinions 
of men who have written on ſubjects 
within the plan of this work, would 
indicate af leaft partiality, if not want | 
of induſtry. 2 


Tu kszE grand Stations, or Cities, 
were very convenient for the accomo- 
Vorl. L e 


g Dr. Stukeley thinks rhat this Roman ſet- 
l' ment is near the centre of England, becauſe 
there are rivers that run thence cvery way. 
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cn 4 P. Adden of 1 At proper dil. 


tances, between each, were placed 
young men ſwift on foot, to give ear. 


ly intelligence when any thing was 
_ agitating. amoided the reſtleſs Britons, 


that might be prejudicial to the ſtate, 
and on both ſides tha roads were erec- 


ted tombs and ſepulchres, with in- 
ſeriptions, to perpetuate the heroic 
actions of the dead, | 


EMPERORS 


h % The advantage of r receiving the earlieſt 
1 intelligence, and of convey ing their orders 


with celerity, induced the Emperors to eſta- 


„ bliſh throughout their extenſive dominione, 
{« the regular inſtitution of poſts. Houſes 
6 were every where erected at the diſtance on- 
ly of five or fix mi'es; each of them was 
* conſtantly provided with forty horſes, and 
« by the help of theſe relays, it was ealy to 
„ travel an hundred miles in a day a'ong the 
e the Roman roads.” Gzbban's Riſe an. Fall 


e the Reman Empire. 


8 ww. OO 


EMPERORS. 


EM NZ. 
Fox HADRIAN i was choſen, by the ar- 
| my, the ſucceſſor of Trajan. He 
12 came into Britain to ſuppreſs a rebel- 
as lion, which he effected in its infancy, 
tons, and was ſucceeded by | 135 
te, + . | 
rec- ANTONIUS furnamed Pius. In the 
in- beginning of his reign the northern 
roic Britons revolted, but were ſoon ſub» 
dued. This Emperor was a great de- 

1 ſender of the chriſtians: After him 

| Marcus AUREL1Us governed. In 
lief his time Lucius a Britiſh king embra- 
den ced chriſtianity, who is eſteemed the 
my firſt chriſtian king in the world. — His 
nes ſucceſſor was „ © wi 
. | AxTormvus Coumopvs, who was 

and | | 
0 1 murdered, 

the 


Fall 
ed as had been predicted, 


67 


: In his reign Jeruſalem was totally deſtroys 
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1 A P. murdered, From this üben! ina- 
bility to govern, the Britons had a fa. 
vourable opportunity to ſhake off their 
ſubjection to Rome, but it was impru- WF « 

= dently omitted, Then 


HzLvivsPeRTINAx became Rome's 
monarch ; he was ſtabbed in the firſt a 
year of his reign ; as was alſo his ſuc. M 
eeſſo t- | I 


Dipius JuLtanus. | 1 


SEPTIMUs SEVERIUs was then eledt- 
ed Emperor. Heentered Britain with | 
a prodigious army; fifty thouſand of 
whom was taken off by an epidemical 

diſorder. A people called Caledonians 
taking advantage of their feeble ſtate, 
revolted; which brought upon them an 
almoſt general maſſacre. This Empe- 
ror made uſe of the following lines 


. . 24 a / 


from 


EMPERORS. 


from Homer when' he let Tooſe his rage CH 1 P. 
on a Sede en | 


% Namo manus fugiat voſtras, cx- 
demq z cruentar  _, 

«© Non: fetus, grauida mater quem | 
geſtat in aluo, | 


hs Horrendam effugiat De ORR; 
Let none eſcape your bloody rage; 


with terror let all die | 
Spare not the mother nor the child that 
in her womb dotł lie. 


Non were the innocent diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the guilty in this horrid car - 


nage; alike were all made the victims. 


of his ungovernable rage. He died at 
. 3 S104 


BURRO w. 
Ax ancient Au in this county, 


formerly 


0 MEMOIRS, &c, 
e * hi P. formerly called 168 ſituate near 


the borders of Rutlandſhire, is confi- art 
dently alerted to be Vernometum that qu 
is mentioned by Antoninus, in his MW Ar 
Itinearium. Near here, there appears pre 
the traces of a conſiderable Town and did 
Fort, a tract where the walls went, MW pla 
which encloſes about 18 acres of land, © ma 


a double trench, and other indications 
of military antiquity, As Septimus 
Severius took great pains in repairing 
the fortifications in this kingdom, and 
rebuilding others that had been almoſt 
eraſed by time, and the devaſtations of 
war, Erdburrow could not eſcape the 
penetration of one, who thought Bri- 
tain ſuch an acquiſition to Rome as to 
| ſacrifice very much of his time, and an 
army of great magnitude to keep the 
people, in it, ſubject to his dominion. 
It lying near the centre of the king- 
dom, and on the high road where his 
army 


BURROW. 


71 


army paſſed, was of too mach APY 0 HAP. 
quence to be neglected by that veteran. 
Among. the reſt of his military im- 
provements in Britain, he certainly 


did either repair or make Burrow a 


place of reſiſtance. The following 
185 ſerve to illuſtrate this . 3. 


te 


4 
cc 
cc 
E 
E 


te 


41 
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cc 
ce 


ce Via 3 now bath 


loſt its name, ſeemeth to have ſtood 
in that place which at this day men 
call Burrow-hill and Erdburrow, for 


between Vernometum and Ratæ ac- 
cording to Antonine his reckoning 


are tw ao Italian miles ; and ſo ma- 


ny will near there be, from Leiceſ- 
ter to this place, The name Bur- 


row it alſo hath at this day, came 
from Burgh, which in the Saxon 
tongue ſignifieth a place fortified.” 


——And out of the name Verno- 


« metum,” 


I From Camden, 


3 
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| ona metum,“ the fame guthor ſays,— 


« a man may conjecture that there 
«* ſtood there ſome Temple of the 
« heathen Gods. For Vernometum 
« in the ancient Gauls language, 
5 which was the ſame that the old 
« Britains tongue, ſoundeth as much 
« as a great Temple, as Venantius 


4 Fortunatus in his firſt book of his 


c ſongs plainly ſhoweth writing of 
«© Vernometum a Town of Gaul, in 


e theſe verſes, 


6e Noimine Vernometum voluit voci- 
tare vetuſtas, 

© Quod quaſi faoum ingens an 
lingua ſonat. 


In elder times this a they term- 


ed by name of Vernomet, 


„Which ſounds in language of the 


ie as mach as Temple- Great. 
* . 


BU RR OW. 


Mr. Salmon contends that Burrow e HAP. 
was not Vernometum the Roman Sta- 


tion, but rather Leiceſter. He ſup- 


poſes it to have been a Roman Camp 
only.— As the learned Biſhop Gibſon's 
account of Burrow is at hand, I will 
not ſcruple to give it to the reader. 
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The double ditch and track of the 


walls are pretty plain. The en- 
trance into it both now and ancient- 
ly was from the eaſt and by ſouth. 


There are two banks caſt up about 


ten yards in length and five or ſix 


in diſtance one from the other; 


where the portal appears to have 
been, and where the entrance is 
partly level from the field adjoining 
there being a ſteep and upright aſ- 


cent on all other ſides. The inter- 
pretation of a great Temple ſeems 


to anſwer the ſtate of the place ex- 
ceeding well; for there does not 


Fd 


appear 


%. 
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Cc * P. cx Aber ſo much of a town demoliſh- 


« ed as ſome great building; and ra- 3 

% ther a Temple than any other, to : 

e which the ſeveral adjacent colonies 6: 

6 . conveniently reſort.“ Us 

As the Author of theſe little volumes | 
wiſhes to avoid the imputation of vani- 5 
ty it may be rather hazardous, after h1 


the reſpectable authorities above, to 
venture 'an humble opinion ; but a 
duty he owes his readers urges him to M 
obſerve. That in the earlieſt ages, A 
while the Britons lived under the do- 
minion of their native paſſions, they 
might erect here a Temple ſor the pur- E 
poſe of adoring, in it, their imagina- m 
ry God; and the Romans, who, to 
1 ſubject the world to their domain, re- 
| - ,gaided not the moſt ſacred rights of 
mankind, might make uſe of its mate- 
rials to convert it into a place of mili- | 
ary firength to awe the conquered Bri- hi 
tons 


E 


E MPE R Q-R 8. 1 


tons in theſe parts. Underſtood in CH 8 P, 
this light the various opinions of Aus 

thors are in ſome meaſure accounted 

for. ; 1 8 999 4 


Aon BASSLANUs \ was the 7 
and ſucceſſor of Sevirius, who it is ſaid 
killed his brother Geta in the arms of 
his mother, He was ſucceeded o 


rute Mienen who was kil- 
led in a mutiny after a ſhort 1 
After him | 


g 


Abnzziüs ANToNINUs was made 
Emperor, who was flain in a tu- 
mult of the ſoldiers with his mother, 


» Abnttws ALEXANDER followed, 
who died in a military tumult. The 
amy then elected 


'- Manner He was lain with 
his ſon after a ſhort reign, After- 
- wards 


76 = MEMOIRS, ke. 


c go A F. waits there were e Emperors to- 
gether, 


Purikxus, BAL BIxUs, and Gog- 

: DIAN, A boy ; the two former were 

239 ſlain in the palace, the other loſt his 

lite, ſome years after, by treachery. 
Then the two 


Pullis, father and ſon, ſeized c 
the government, but were both ſlain 
. 8 N | ? and 
by the army. As was alſo their ſuc- | 
ceſſor | 
| Decivs, with his ſon, among Bar- b 
| 905 i OM 
| barians. Immediately 1 985 
f 5 7 „ ” his 
 GaLrvus HosTILIANAs and Gallus“ 
ſon VoLusIanus were made Empe- Tt 
| Tors, who were both ſlain, as was W gov 
| alſo their ſucceſſor _ 5 pril 


EmtL1anus, in his third month. 


- After him a 
| _ Licinivs 


5 
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Licintus VALERIANUs was made C HAP, 
Emperor, and died in ſlavery amongh 
the Parthians, 5 


GALLIENUS ſucceeded, in . whoſe 
time the Roman empire was rent by 
violent diſcord, and my 28 
Then 


1 
oy 


CLavpivs was elected by the army, 
and died a; natural death: ſomething 
uncommon in thoſe days. His brother 


| QuierTizzvs Curcendes bien. He 
was ſlain on the ſeventeenth day of 
his reign. Then | 


AURELIANUS took upon him the 


government. He vanquiſhed and took | 
Priſoner the renown'd Queen of the 


X 


— ö Im ere tay ns, 7 ewe > 4 


C 1 us eaſt'Zenobia, 1 He died by the hands 
| of his own domeſtics, | 


276 


l d by 4 thunder-ſtroke. Then the 
empire devolved to nl 


| led a captive into Rome im chains of gold, at- 


her fam'd city, Palmyra, were diſcovered by 
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1 T aciTvus was next 
elected, and reigned but a few months, 
His ſucceſſor's reign - 


Fi. ohTANUs was ſhorter. Aﬀters 
wards 


Pons was choſen. He was mur- 
dereed by ws army. Then | 


Carus was made Emperor. He 


Dior EsTAVN 
A woman of fi ngutar courage, She was 


ter the chariot'of this Emperor. The 1 uinsof 


ſome Engliſh travellers, about the end of the 
laſt century. 


DioclEsIAx, whoſe reign is brand C * AP. 
: 2 


ed with horrid marks of cruelty. 


CHRISTIANITY, by this time, had 


influenced in its favour numbers of the 
inhabitants of Britain, who had chan- 
ged the rude emanations of a ſtate of 
nature, for the amiable C hriſtian ſy- 
ſtem : whereby their evil tempers and 
paſſion were eradicated by the graces 
that adorn the Religion of Jeſus. : But 
this happy.change alas was ſucceeded 
by the moſt diabolical cruelties that a 
mad, infatuated, heathen people could 
invent, The Romans and their fel- 
lows in inhumanity plundered and de- 
fro:ed the churches that ha been 
erected for the ſervice of God ; and 
committed, where their ſacriligious 


hands were not reſtrained by ſecreting, 
the Bibles of the chriſtians to the 


flames 


—— — ä — — ttt gc. won — 
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C H A P. flames. Not ſatisfied with the abomi- = 
nable practices they wantonly tortured t 
the advocates of the Goſpel with fire te 

and butchery : ſuch as cannot be de- il 

„ ſcribed without ſhocking the human | 
frame. Among the numbers that died 

in Britain, at this tune, we are told of 4 

a Julius and Aaron who were martyrd t 


— _ = 
— ——— —— — 


at Leiceſter. * In moſt parts of Dio- th 
cleſian's dominions the chriſtians were en 
perſecuted i in this manner. 4 co 
ca 

GALERTIUSs f ConsranTINU: w. 

A were foi 


m Beda.—One inſtance of ſingular cruelty 
I cannot refrain mentioning here. At St. Al- 
- baiis, an Amphibolus had one end of his en- 


trails faſtened to a ſtake, and then whipt round 0 
about it til] he was near dead, and then ned buil 
to put anend to an horrible puaiſhment. os 
| nn 


5 Not leſs than ſeventeen thonſand men and whe 
women ſuffered martyrdom in one month. acts 


Gildas. the 


EMPERORS. 


were next declared Ela tors. Helina Cc 1 Ff. 
the wife of the former was the daugh- 8 


ter of a Britiſh prince. 9 The laſt of 
theſe Emperors died at York. 


ConsTANTINE the Great ſucceeded 


to the Imperial Diadem, who on the 


death of his father was elected in Bri- 


tain, He. was a great ſuccourer of 


the chriſtians in every part of his vaſt 
empire. He died, pathetically, re- 


commending his ſoul to Him whoſe 


cauſe he had ſo ably eſpouſed. After 
this che n was divided among; 
four, | 


v * * . ConmanTiNNS 


She was a great defender of the Chi iſtians; 
built a church on the ground where our Sa- 


viour ſuffered death; and another where thg 
Inn ſtood whoſe ſtable contained the manges 
wherein he was laid, and did other notable 
acts for which ſhe has been much eſteemed by 
the adyocates of the Goſpe) diſpenſation, 


| vr 
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c BAP. ConsrawrIxus Jux rok, and three 
* others, who were ſuceeeded by 


JorrAxus, commonly called Ju- 
LIAN the apoſtate; he was killed by a 
javilin in purſuing ſome fugitives.— 
Then 


| Fraviee Jovranvs ' became empe- 
- ory he was Tſifled. After him | 


FLavius VaLgnTINIONUs, and 
 FLavius V.ALENS, acceeded to the 
OY and was ſucceeded by 


fant brother, who were both murdered, 
| After | theſe 


| FLovzus Tnxoposrus governed, & 
was followed by. 


-ARCAD1Vs and Howonws,: They 
were ſyccecded' by 


3 Fl Avius, Gzacranus, and an in- 
THREoposros 


E M P E R ORS. 1 
ree 
' TaroDoSIs and VatenTINANSUS, 0 HAP. 
the laſt Roman monarchs that governed 
Britain. What mighty changes doth 
time effect From the period of Julius 
Cxſar's invaſion of Brita n tc the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, ſhe made 
rapid advances in temporal, as well as 
ſpiritual felicities : but now like the 
ſetting of the glorious ſun, her hap- 
pineſs was ſinking into gloom. She 
was once eſteemed the brighteſt gem 
that adorned the imperial diadem ; but 
now the time was come when the po- 
tent pillars of Rome's mighty fabric 
muſt fall, accompanied with the groans + 
of a vaſt empire She had been rob - 
bed of her choiceſt bloſſoms to ſerve in 
the extenſive wars of the emperors ; 
and after ſhe had been made impotent 
by that means was baſely deſerted.— 
But Britain was not oppreſſed alone; 
all the Roman world * in the 


| miſeric ies ! 


e. 
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moſt complicated kind ; ſuch that the 


moſt maltecly 3 is inſufficient 
to expreſs. If we turn our eyes to the 


barbarous Pits and Scots; or to the 


great men ſtruggling for power; z or to 


the expected friendſhip of the Saxons, 
alike we find the inhabitants of this 
unhappy Iſle ſuffzring the maſt poignant 


calamities | Calamities that brought 


an horrible famine. To thoſe agre- 


gate afflictions their enemies, at laſt, 
deſtroyed by fire, where the ſword was 
ineffectual, And now, when the hor- 
rid monſter, anarchy, had long rode 
triumphant ſpreading devaſtation, the 


relicks of a wretched people yielded to 


the Saxon yoke, The particulars of 


this conqueſt, have been ever a clouded 


ſtory. The valour of the Britiſh com- 
manders that withſtood thoſe pagans 


was politically witheld from their de- 
ſcendants | 


ae 


nt 


EMPERORS. 


ſcendants ; leſt their fame ſnould ex- C 1 AP. 
cite new commotions. Vortimer, Am- 


brofius Aurilianns, Uther Pendragon, and 
the cenowned king Arthur, were a- 
mongſt the Britiſh generals, who 


fought. bravely, during the conteſt, 
for-their aan 


I will now proceed to acquaint the 


reader of a few particulars reſpecting 


the Heptarchy, under the Saxons:: 
giving a more paiticuiar account of 
the kingdom of Mercia, of which 


Leiceſterſhire was a part, than of the 
'reſt, as being more applicable to our 
intentions. 
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| 
The Eeptarchy —— Mercia Leiceſſer WF ar 
a Kingdom Vilfrid Earl; 77 th 
Briceſter. | | Wi 
Tus HEPTARCHY, " 
HE Saxons were firſt called over tu 
into Britain to aſſiſt in driving gr 
the northern invaders, the Scots and 
Picts, within their own boundaries. ch 
But their leaders, Hengiſt and Horſa, S 
perceiving the weakneſs of their allies, N 
ſoon formed a deſign ot ſubjecting the. 4 
Britons to the Saxon yoke : for this 
purpoſe they ſent intelligence to Saxony 
of the eaſe with which they might ob- N 
tain the conqueſt of a fertile and rich Mi 
Country. Tempted at this proſpect, . 
numbers of thoſe people arrived in A 


Britain 


2 2 


The- HET ARC HY. 


Britain, who at length became ſo nu- * H AP. 


merous, and determined to ſubdue, 
that they ſpread the terror of their 


arms by general deſtruction, where 
the leaſt oppoſition was made to their 


intentions. ? Thus by extirpating' 
ſome, and driving others into the 
mountainous country-of Wales, even- 


tually produced the founding of the- 


grand Heptarehy, that ſucceeded. 


The x ingdom of Kent was founded. 


the firſt, and by Hengiſt the Saxon: 
Leader. And the other ſix, viz, 
Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, Mer- 
cia, Eſſex, Suter, and Weſſex, were 


founded : 


þ © The 5 private and public edifices of the 
«Britons were reduced to aſhes : the pi leſts 
© were flanghtered on the alters by thoſe. 
te jdolatrous ravagers : the biſhops and nobi- 
© lity ſhared the fate of the valgar : the 
tt people flying to the mountains and deſerts, 


were intercepted and butchered on heaps, - 


© and ſome were glad to accept of-life and-_ 
t ſlavery,” Hume. 
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0 HAP. founded at various periods of time 


afterwards, 


MERCIA. 


Tux Kingdom of Mercia was the 


moſt conſiderable of them all, and was 
one of the laſt that were founded. 9 It 


contained the counties of Glouceſter, 
_ Hereford, Worceiter, Warwick, I. in- 


coln, Rutland, Northampton, Hunt- 


ingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, Che- 


ſhire, Oxford, Stafford, Nottingham, 
Leiceſter, part of Hertfordſhire, and 


OO Shropihire, 


7 |About ten wears. befors: this happened, 


ſome har raſſed Britons had fortified themſelves 
in a place called Siezanburg, where thoſe 
miſerable people made aſtuut t eſiſtance againſt 


their oppreſſing ene mies, the Saxons, under 
the command of a Cuthwulfus. But at length 


being overcome by numbers, the place was 
taken, and the unhappy Britons ſhared the 


common fate of thoſe times. Camden ſup- 


poſes this place to be Loughborough, a large 
mazrket-town in Leiceſterſhire, 
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ME R CIA. 


ſtinguiſhed by Southern and Northern; 
and the inhabitants of the province of 


Leiceſter, were called Mediterranean 
or Middle Angie. / 


Cripa, the founder of this king- 
dom, reigned ten years: at whole 
death it was ſeized by 


Eruzraznts king of Kent ; 3 who 


afterwards reſtored it to 


WII SA, the ſon of Crida, who en- 


joyed it upon a very precarious ſitua - 5 


tion about nineteen J 


Tow ARDS the 833 of this 
reign, Ethelfrid, king of Northum- 
berland, who was a bitter enemy to 


chriſtianity, diſcovering its prevalance 
„„ VVT 


r Speed, | 
7 Archbiſhop Uſher. # 
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E nA, AP. in his dominions, endeavoured to effed 


its total overthrow by flaughter, 
— —Ee led bis army to Leiceſter, and 


there flew ſo many Britons (ſay the Saxon 

Ann.) as could not be numbered, * 
Cx ARI us ſucceeded Win, who c 
reigned nine years. c 
I 


LEICESTER, a KINGDOM. 


' PexvDa, the ſon of Wibba, who 5 
had been ſet aſide, began to enjoy the Þ 
ſovereignity at the age of fifty, He 


was a moſt turbulent Prince, whoſe 1 
reſtleſs diſpoſition made him perpetual- , 
ly at war with the neighbouring king- 7 
doms. He cauſed his eldeſt ſon Peada | 

| | to 
an 

This king alſo gave orders for the maſſa- by 
eree of the religious at Bangor, in Flintſhire, na 
He was prompted to theſe barbarities, it is be- thi 
lieved, by. an emiſſary from Rome, becauſe tel 


the Britons would not __ e ts 
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to be SN Kine of ice ; ad CHAP, 
then ſent him into Northumberland bo 
eſpouſe the daughter of King Oſwy, 

where he embraced chriſtianity, 


As there was, I believe, never any 
other King of Leiceſter, than this moſt. 
excellent Prince. It is with pleaſure | 
I preſent the reader with the follow- 
ing, from Bede, reſpecting his con- 


verſion to Chriſtianity, and the pro- 


pagating it in theſe parts, 


« TE Mercians or thoſe of mid- 
dle England, received the Faith and 
Sacraments of Truth under Prince 
Peada, ſon of Penda. This excellent 
youth, molt worthy to bear the name 


and perſonage of a king, was preferred 


by his father to a kingdom of that 


nation, He came to Oſwy king of 
the Northumbrians, to courthis daugh- 
ter Alfleda, but could not prevail, un- 

WV 
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CH 2 P. Jeſs he and the nation he governed 
would receive the chriſtian faith and 


baptiſm. Hearing the goſpel preach- 
ed, the promiſes of the heavenly king- 


dom, the hope of reſurrection, and a 


future immortality, he freely declared 
that he would be made a chriſtian, 


though he ſhould not ſucceed in his 


court to the Virgin.“ 


„ Hg was baptized by Biſhop Fi- 


nan, with all the courtiers and ſer- 
vants that attended upon him, in a 


royal village called Admurum ; - and 
receiving four preſbyters who were fit 


by their life and doctrine to inſtruct 
his nation, he returned with great ſa- 


tisfaction. The preſbyters were Ced- 


da, and Adda, Diuma and Betti. 
Diuma was by nation a Scot, the reſt 
Engliſh,” 

3 « CoMING 


t Walſend near Newcaſtle, 
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« Coutte-i into the province vitk c 1 A ur. | 
the Prince, they preached and were 
willingly neard. Every day many of 
the Nobles and commonalty renounced 
the filthineſs of idolatry, and were 
waſhed in the fountain of faich. Nor 
did king Penda forbid the preaching of 
the Goſpel to the Mercians, but who | 
would might hear. He only hated 
and deſpiſed thoſe, that being inſtruc- 
ted in the faith of Chriſt did not the 
works which were agreeable to that 
faith; he ſaid that they muſt needs be 
miſerable who did not obey that God 
in whom they believed.” | 


THEsE things were tranſacted two 
years before the death of Penda, who 
being ſlain, and the moſt chriſtian ian 
Oſwy receiving the kingdom ; Diuma, 

aue of the four prieſts, was made Bi- 
ſhop. 


$7 
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C 1 a P. ſhop af the eben Engliſh and 


the Mercians. There were fo few 
prieſts, that it was neceſſary to ſet one 
Biſhop over two nations. 


Oswy, continued Peada his ſon in 


law, to preſide over the little kingdom 

of Leiceſter ; but he being ſoon after 

poiſoned by his wife, à or as another 

ys by his mother, V Oſwy ſeized that 

alſo and held them both till he was 

1 driven thence by Wulfer brother to 
Peada. 


WULFHERE ſecond ſon of Penda, 


was a Prince of fine endowments for 


government : helike his father had al- 
| | | moſt 
u Bede. 

e Swapham. 


ev Hume, and Collier who ſucceeded hi im, 
ſay, fon to Peada, againſt the teſtimony of 
all the elder hiſtorians that I have ſeen, 


nd 


| ſhire, » In about ten years after this 
> 4 ee 4 le 
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moſt continual. wars with the neigh. cH ny P. 


bouring ſtates, in which he often pro- 
ved unſucceſsful altho' he reduced to 


dependance the kingdom of Eſſex, and 


Eaſt Anglia. He endeavoured to 


leave his crown to his ſon Cenrid, but 


his uncle, 


ErhEIRED, third ſon of Prada, 


fupplanted him. Notwithſtanding this 


Prince was a lover of peace he was of- 
ten under the neceſſity of making war 
with his neighbours, which was at- 
tended with various ſucceſs. After he 
had reigned about twenty years, his 
wife Oſtraitha was murdered, and it 
is imagined ſomewhere in Leiceſter- 


& Saxon Ann,-Some have faid that this 
murder was done at the inſtigation of her huſ- 


band, 
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CH * P. he reſigned his crown to Cenrid his 


nephew, and retired into a monaſtry 
where he became Abbot, 


From Diuma, whom Peada brought 
with him from Northumberland, who 
was conſecrated Biſhop of the Midi- 
terranean Angles, i. e. the kingdom 
of Leiceſter, and alſo of the Mercians 
A. D. 671 ſucceeded to govern the 
5 affairs of the church in this kingdom. 
Calach, Trumhere, Jaruman, Chad, 
Winfrid, Saxulph, but Ethelred find- 
ing one Biſhop inſufficient for his 
kingdom divided it into four provin- 
ces, viz. Worceſter, Litchfield, Lei- 


was made Biſhop of Leiceſter and 
| [| three others ſent to preſide over the 
| bother provinces, After Cuthwin's 
1 W e was united to Litch- 
= 7: . 


ceſter, and Hereford, A Cuthwin. 
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field. And ſome time after this they CHAP. 
were ſeparated again by the laſt-men- ** | 
tioned monarch, and the province of 
Leiceſter was given to a turbulent 


biſhop named Wilfrid. 701 
01 . = — 
= BISHOP WILFRID. 

n Tris arrogant prelate had been 


s WI Archbiſhop of York, but was driven 
e thence by his highly offended Prince, 
. Egfrid, the Northumbrian Monarch. 


a THE cauſe of the quarrel between 

is Egfcic and this Eccleſiaſtic being of 

+ a ſingular nature, I ſhall not ſcruple 

1 | to relate the particulars of it, 

in | A ſtrange delicacy in Egfrid's queen, 

1d | had prompted her to refuſe her huſband 

ze the matrimonial rites ; the king, who 
8 | loved her with a warm affection, un- 
1- | willing to obtain by ſeverity what a 
d. 


Vor IJ. M miſtaten 
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1 CHAP.miſtaken zeal had held from him, 


* 


urged Wilfrid to reaſon his fanatic 
Conſort into a pliable diſpoſition: in- 
ſtead of Which he rather ſtrengthened 
her in the ſcruples ſhe had foſtered in 
her mind, inſomuch that ſhe preſied 
the king to follow her rule of erroneous 
chaſtity. Egfrid, juſtly incenſed at 
the treachery of the Biſhop, whom he 


had honoured with his confidence on 


the occaſion, was reſolved to diſpute 
the important ſubject with his wife, 


after rebuking Wilfrid. He, in the 
tendereſt terms, endeavoured to awaken 


in her a proper ſenſe of her duty. He 


ſtrove with all the efforts of the fondeſt 
lover to win her to his arms; but ſhe, 


miſtaking theſe powerful indications of 


conjugal affection for perſecution, fled 


to Ely, from the tenders of a fond 
huſband. This conduct made him 


_ endeavour to ſtifle the remembr ance of 


her 


— es oc Bern 
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her by another marriage. And to HAP. 
_ puniſh her ſpiritual guide he ſeized ** 
certain of his revenues, and created 


| ſeveral Sees in the dioceſe of York, 

1 which were maintained from the fe- | 
queſtered poſſeſſions of Wilfrid. Upon | 

15 this, Wilfrid appeared at the court of | 


t Egfrid with unparatieladarrogance, and 
j demanded of the King and the Arch- 
n biſhop of Canterbury how they dared, 


te like a couple of robbers, take from him 4 
fe, thoſe eſtates given by former princes 

he MW to the church. His peremptory de- 

en mands were anſwered by contempt. 


He He then ſought redreſs of the Roman „ 
oft pontiff Agatho, who was ſo highly plea- 
he, fed with an appeal to his power that he 
did not heſitate to grant a decree to 
reinſtate Wilfrid, upon pain of de- 
nNouncing his anathem3 againſt all that 
ſhould op him in bis ſpiritual 
claims. 


EgGFrID - " 


2. 
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his independence of the See of Rome - 
and caſt Wilfrid into prifon for havin 


the decree of his ſovereign and lieg 


ment he ſought ſuccour in the king 
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EcFs1D, upon this, publicly afſertec N 


appealed to a foreign power again 


Lord. When he had been confinq 
near a year, Egfrid was prevailed up 2 
on to give him his liberty on condit® 
on of being baniſhed the Northumbee 
land dominions. Upon his enlarg# 


dom of Mercia without relief, E 3 
then ſought protection among the We 
Saxons as ineffectual, At laſt this fu 
gitive prelate was received by thi 
South-Saxons. | : 


On the death of Egfrid his ſucceſiÞ 
Alfrid was perſuaded to reinſtate hin 
in the See of Vork. But the loft, 
Wilfrid not content with his benefac j 
tor's indulgence to him, inſiſted upo 


4 
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| full reſtitution of all his revenues that C HA . 
had been ſecularized. This inſolent 5 
demand ſo enraged Alfrid that he drove 

; him alſo from his dominions. Suffer- 

ing this deſerved chaſtizement he be- 

. came an humble ſuppliant to Ethelred 

© King of the Mercians, who gave him 

the See of Leiceſter as was above re- 

[ lated, While he enjoyed this See he 

ö was ſummoned to à Council of Bi- 

ſhops at Oeneſtresfield, where he was 
charged with crimes importing no leſs 

than degradation, which he ſuffered, 

N T he mind, which is embelliſhed with 

the riches of humility, will here reflect 
ö what a glorious- bleſſing he enjoys, 
when compared with him whoſe im- 
petuoſity and pride carries him along 
: the agitated torrent of difficulty and 
| diſtreſs 3 ſuch that never failed to at- 
tend this imperious man, till old age, 

2 nay even till death had ſeized his feeble - 


limbs, 


3 
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CHAP, limbs, and deſpoticſoul, for we find him 


2 


| e 


at the cold age of ſeventy journeying 


towards Rome to take revenge of that 


Council which had ſo juſtly degraded 
him. Uponthe reſignation of Ethelred 


CEN RED governed four years; and 
reſigned his crown into the hands of 
his uncle | 


_ CxorRED, who was taken off by 
To him ſucceeded 


ETHELBALD, who was engaged in 
ſeveral wars with his neighbours, but 
loſt His life in a rebellion headed by one 


Beorned, whom the rebels choſe for 
their king But the nobles ſoon drove 
him from his uſurped power, and ſet 


Ox, nephew to the murqdered 
| king, upon the throne. 


He flew the 


king of Kent, totally ſubdued a peo- 
| pie called Haſtings, made tributary 
” another 


M E RCI A. 


another of the Kentiſh kinge, defeated CHA P. 


a king of the Weſt-Saxons, made the 
famous rampart or ditch called Offa's- 
dyke, 3 and repulſed the Daniſh in- 
vaders; but the murder of Ethelbert, 
king of the Eaſt-Angles, whom he 
inveigled into his p6wer, caſt a ſhade 
of ignominy over the glories of his 
reign, & which continued near forty 
years. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 


 Ecrard. 


This rampart extended from Baſingwerke, 
in Flin:ſhire, to the ſouth ſea near Briſtol; it 
was made to protect his country from the 
Welſh, who had invaded his territories, 


2 Young Ethelbert went to Offa's Court, 
deſigning to marry his daughter, and was re- 
ceived there with the greatelt civility z but the 
proſpect of becoming maſter of Ethelbert's 
kingdom, by his death made him break the 
moſt ſacred law of friendſhip, by an horrid 
murder, | | 
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1 who governed but a a few 0 
nee e Then bu 


KExVUI PH poſſeſſed the opal dig- qu 


nity, He ſullied his reign by an a&of Hh 
| cruelty : for after vanquiſhing Egbert ] 
king of Kent, he ordered the eyes of = 
the royal captive to be plucked out, 5 


319 


him, who was murdered by his un— 


poſe of ſupplanting him; but her am. 


bitious views proved ineffectual : = 
Her uncle 


and then triumphed over his barbarity 
by leading him in chains, into Mercia, 


his miſerable priſoner. He was lain 
in an inſurrection, | 


| KENELM, his infant ſon, ſucceeded 


natural fiſter Quendrade, for the pur- 


Ckolwurr ſeized the throne. Hell of. 


was alſo ſoon driven thence by a no- com 
bleman named | by t 


 BEORNULF. 


MERCIA. 


quiſhed i in battle his — flew him. 
His ſucceſſor 


| Loni cAN, ſuffered the ſame fate. 


4066 us chicks mounted this unſta» 


ble throne, who was unable to with=- 


ſtand the conquering Egbert who u- 


nited the whole of the. ſeven kingdoms, 


EA KLS» OF LEICESTER. 


EARIL is a degree of honour which 
originated in the Saxon's time. In their 
government Earldoms of Counties were 
not only dignities of honour but Magi- 
ſtrates ; they had alſo the ſuperinten- 


dency of the County they were Earls 


of. They had deputies called Vice- 


comes, which office is now managed 
by the Sheriffs. Leiceſter has been ſo 
Vor. J. long 


4. 
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en Hh * kin e by this tide that! it gabe 


in competition with any City e or Town 


in England. a 4 


Ir the reign of Ethelbald a Leofric 
was honoured with the title of Earl of 
Leiceſter, and as that title was then 
hereditary we find the following in 2 


direct line before the Norman con- 


queſt, | Algarus, -Leofric II, Algarus 


II, Leofſtan, Leofric III, Algarus III, 


who had iſſue Edwin Earl of Leiceſter, 
but he loſt all his-honours and eflates 


for 


2 Of the old Earldom of Leiceſter, I 
may, I hope, make ule of the following Eu- 
logium: That for Antiquity, Territories, 


Dominions, Caſtles, Monaſtries, Colleges, 
- Foreſts, Chaſes, Parks, Manors, Tenacies, 


Demelnes, Services, Lands, great and exten- 
five power, and agreeable Szats it was in no 
reſpect inferior to the principal Earldom in the 
Land.“ Burton. 


fo 


clul; 


hd and 
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for being a ſtrenuous * of the CHA p. 


Norman Conqueror: 4 


Lrcks TRR, during the Saxon's 
government, was not only a Bi- 


ihop's See but alſo at times the reſi- 


dence of Royalty. It was then a 


flouriſhing and extenſive City, but its 


opulence was much diminiſhed in ſuc- 
ceeding times: Royalty being remo- 
ved, and extirpating wars taking PR 


 Brsipes the 5 of Leiceſter 
mentioned p. 96, there were, till the 


ſubdquing the ſeven kingdoms, Tota 
or Torthelm A. EL: 7372 Edbriſt 794, 


Werenbert —, Unwona 803, Ret- 


tum 813. 9 


Tux Chriſtian Church, at theſe ear- 


Jy 


þ Cart from Tindal, ———me=Sce the * 
cluſion of the next Chapter, 
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en * 7. y ü times of the promulgation of its re- 


ligion, was groſſly edicted to frivolous 
controverſies as at preſent, wrangling 

about the forms and operations of a re- 

ligion whoſe amiable ſimplicity produ- 
ceth, to its true votaries, Peace and 
Love. Wilfrid, who endeavoured, with 
ſome ſucceſs, to ſubje& this Country 
to the papiſſ church, made great and 
erroneous impreſſions upon the minds 
of the vulgar. He ſucceeded par- 
_ ticularly, in this fervile buſineſs of the 
Pope's, by perſuading men, that St. 
Peter, who was intruſted with the keys 
of heaven, would refuſe admittance to 
thoſe who ſhewed not reſpect to his 
ſucceſſor. And altho' Jeſus but gently 
rebuked, and pitying wept over the in- 
advertencies of human nature, yet 
theſe, pretending diſpenſators of his 
will, ſpared not their execrable curſes, 
toeternally anathemat ize their brethren 


who 


ade 


| Biſhop Acca.) 


LEICESTER. 


adoring, and ſupplicating, the KING 


of Heaven and Earth. — hocking in- 


juſtice !—Horrid imprecations! But 


why exclaim againſt theſe ſevere judge- 
ments? We hear, alas! in our days, 
the uncharitable awards of the 


ſelf. created deputies of the Prince of 


Peace, conſigning, without the leaſt 
emotion of pity, the buik of mankind”. 


to a diſmal unfathomable gulph of end- 
leſs torments, 


(As there ſeems an extraordinary e- 
mulation iu the performance of Church 
muſic in this County, it may be ac- 
ceptable to ſome readers to know that 
t was firſt uſed in England in the 


Saxon's time, it being introduced * 
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0 H AP. III. 
E N Oc. Al 10, * Ethel: 


 Jreda's munificence 2 Leiceſter. — 


Athelftan, Sc. —-Eldrid's Deed.--— 


Earl of Leicefter,— — ſhops of Lei. 
0 er. — Lordi of care; ah | 


E G 5 E R 80 
EGAN to reign over the Weſt 


Saxons, A. D. 800. He, like 


others of the princes of the ſeven king- 
doms, formed the grand deſign of 
ſubjecting the whole under his rule; 


which he accompliſhed in about twen- 


ty- eight years. The tottering fabrics 
of thoſe unſtatle kingdoms, which 
were raiſed at the expence of torrents 
of human blood, now gave way to the 
bold efforts of a dauntleſs Prince. 


EGBERT 


EG BERT, ve. 


EnRERT was crowned by the gene- HAP. 


ral title of king of England. and ſeem- 
ed firmly eſtabliſhe d by his military 
achievements. The ſplendor of his 
victories, and the wiſdom of his ad- 


miniſtration, promiſed the moſt unſha- 


ken ſecurity to his ſubjects ; but alas [ 


they ſoon felt the reverſe of peace and 


ſafety The Danes, © who before had 


pillaged ſome of the ſea-coaſt towns 
| of 


.c The Danes ſwarmed from out of Scan- 
« za, that is, Scandia, like bees out of a 
„hire, in maniſold diverſity and barbarous 
© manner after they had in heat, laſcivious 


& Juſt and wantonneſs engendered an innu- 


„ merable offspring. Who, alter they were 
Fx grown to ripeneſs of years, falling to 
e hot contention about goods, and land, with 
« their fathers and grandfathers, and often- 


* times among themſei'ves, When they once: 


© overflowed, and grew fo populous, that 
they could have no room ſufficient to inha- 
„ bit in the place wherein they preſently 
2 a. and I "RY 5 together by 
« lot 


11 1 
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CHAP. of Britain, now made.a more formida- 


IE 


| 238 


ble appearance, They landed from 
thirty- five ſhips, pillaged the country 


of Dorſet and retired to their veſſels; 
but about two years after Egbert gain- 


ed a ſignal victory over theſe potent 


invaders. But the death of this prince, 
who ſeemed alone able to ſtop the ra- 
vages of thoſe people, removed that 


competent ſecurity which ſometime 


bleſt his ſubjects. 


ErRHELwolr r ſucceeded his father 
Egbert, who was ſo engaged be- 
tween love and religion, that the 
Danes ſhook that fabric which his fa- 
ther had erected by the moſt arduous 
induſtry. And notwithſtanding they 

ravaged 


(e lot a multitude of youths aud ſpringals 


6. aſter a moſt ancient cuſtom, were thruſt 


«© out into foreign realms, to conquer to 
ce themſelves, lands by dint of ſward, where- - 


es in they might live,” Camden from Dug. 


* 


the 


ſce 


1 


EG BERT tec; 


ravaged a great part of his Aae 
he continued to lead a life of indolence 


till his death: ſuffering his ſons to 


take part of the government with him. 


ETHELBALD and Ethelbert received, 
at the death of their father Ethelwolf, 
each, a diviſion of England. The 


former 4 lived but a ſhort time, and 


bequeathed the poſſeſſion to his brother. 
The latter died about ſix years after. 
Then 


ETHELRED their brother poſſeſſed 


the throne, who from his coronation 
to his death, met with an uninterrupted 
ſcene of trouble, The Pagan Danes 


advanced into the moſt interior part of 
his kingdom, ſparing neither age nor 


Vou lt, ] ͤ „ 


He committed the inceſtuous act of mar- 


rying his fathel's widow, Spe. 
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CHAP.ſex, e He died of 3 a wound received 


from theſe cruel tormentors, and left 


his kingdom to 


ALFRED the Great. This renowned 
prince took poſſeſſion of a throne ſur- 
rounded with amazing difficulties ; 
but his towering genius diſdainful of 
inglorious eaſe, and above the viciſſi- 


_ tudes of adverſe fortune, ſought every 
means, tho* attended with the moſt 


iminent 


e The Abbeſs of Coldingham Nunnery, to 


prevent herſelf, and the nuns under her charge, 
from exciting the luſt of theſe favage Danes, 
_ when they were about to approach that place, 
perſuaded them to cut off their noſes and upper 
lips. She firſt ſet the example, in which ſhe 
was boldly followed by all the ſiſterhood pre- 


ſent. The leaders of the Danes going thither 


the next day, and finding themfelve s diſap- 


pointed of the pleaſures they expected in the 


arms of thoſe maidens, became furious, and 
inſtantly ordered the monaſtry to be ſet on fire, 


which was ſoon effected, and all theſe heroic 


* females periſhed in the flames, 


On this the prince beg 


ALFRED, Kc. 


pineſs of his people. 


Altho' his army was once totally 
routed by the Danes, and he for ſafe- 


ty, was obliged to take ſhelter in the 


humble cot of a peaſant, F yet the iſſue 


of his actions bravght him ſuch glory _ 
that 


F The poor woman of the houſe was per- 
fectly ignorant of her royal gueſt, and ſet the 
king, one day, to take care of her cakes that 
were baking before the fie; his thoughts be- 
ing taken up about matters of moment, for- 
got the cakes, and ſuffered them to burn : 
winch the good woman peiceiving, on her re- 
turn home, upbraided him with telling kim 
that he was always ready to eat her cakes, 
though he was fo negligent in baking them. 


to take care tor the 1 


ſtrength of his enemies, entered the danffh 
camp, in the diſguiſe of an harper, and gave 
them infinite pleaſure by his muſic and facetious 
humouis. 


ged pardon and nne | 


This prince another time to learn the 


4 15 


iminent danger, to promote the haps CHAP. 
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c HAP. that time will ſcarcely annihilate, t 
E This truly excellent prince died in the 1 
fifty-ſecond year of his age. 


Tals king was ſo merciful to the t 
Daniſh captives he took in his wars, h 
that he gave them large tracts of land f. 
in the north of England, where their t 
frequent rayeges had depopulated the MW 7 
country. Some parties of them ſ 
ſettled at Lincoln, Stamford, Not- "2 
tingham, Derby, and Leiceſter.— A 
From this reign we may date the di- h 
viſion of England into ſhires, and the r 
counties into hundreds, g What divi- If 
ſion of hundreds Leiceſterſhire was in a 
at this time, ſeems not clear, (Sec 
the 8 
2 Spelman ſays that Alfred only fixed the C 
numbers and limits of the counties, and that t 
they were divided before his time. The ſame { 


Author aſcribes to Alfred the inſtitution of 
Sheriffs, Under-ſheriffs, and original writs. 


ALFRED, &. 


the . at the end * Ed w. che iſt, 0 nA P. 


reign.) 


E ſon of Alfred, ſucceeded 909. 


Eis father. He was little inferior to 
him in military ſkill, Happy was it 


for his ſubjects that he was equal to 


the difficulties he had to ſurmount. 
The Danes, who had now large poſ- 
ſeſſions in England, gave occaſion for 


the exerciſe of the utmoſt ſtretch of his 


abilities. His ſucceſs againſt them 


has made his name glorious to poſte- 


rity. The latter part of his reign he 
lived enjoying the fruits of his labour, 


and governing his people equitably. 


IN the year 910 or 917, the Danes 


of Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lin- 


coln and Stamford, joined dy their 


countrymen from the North, ravaged 


the adjacent country. Edward was 


ſo enraged at the diſturbers of his peace 


: that 


— — 
. T O — 
a _— 


.CHADP. that he drove them out of thoſe parts, 
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and in their flight flew amazing num- 
bers of them. | 
„ ARTRELERE D4. 
Ix this buſineſs Edward was ſe- 
conded by his ſiſter Ethelfreda's huſ- 
band, Etheired (or as ſome call her 
Elfleda others Edelfleda,) who was 
Earl of Mercia; and held that king- 
dom much in the ſame manner as the 


German princes hold their poſieſſions, 
His title was Sebregulus Merctorum, 


Hle died ſoon after and Ethelfreda took TC 
upon her the government cf. Mercia. ci 
This princeſs, it is ſaid, difliking the tc 
ſevere pangs of child-bearing, which h 
| ſhe had experienced in the extreme, w 
formed a reſolution never to be in the te 
like condition any more. She, being * 
able to brave every temptation that ſi 
might allure, and capable of enduring b 


the 


the toils of war; ſtrictly conformed to C HAF. 
her reſolution, and devoted herſelf to 2 
arms: in the exerciſe of which ſhe 
gave ſingular proofs of her courage 
and conſtancy in all her brothers wars. 
Her martial abilities procured her the 
admiration of all. Although ſhe was 
the daughter of the great Alfred, yet 
ſhe was ennobled more for an accom- - 
pliſhed mind, than from the tranſcen- 
dent honours of an illuſtrious parent. 
She relieved, in many places, the 
diſtreſſes of mankind, where the hor- 
rors of war had made miſerable. The 
city of Leiceſter, ſhe beheld with the 
tendereſt compaſſion which had been 
honoured by a royal Reſidence ; but 
whoſe beauty and ſtrength had fallen 
to decay by the annihilating power of 
war. Its miſerable inhabitants ſhe 
ſuccoured. Its waſted dwellings ſhe 
bid to riſe from their ruinous heaps, 


in 
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| : © ARE P. in pleaſing order. Propiagetiver under hi 

| her kind influence poured forth her ſep: 
| multiplying increaſe to ſupply the de- 
| vaſtations of a vindictive foe. She re- 

x — paired its fortifications, and built a wall 5 

ix that encompaſſed the City / of ſuch a- cee 

| mazing ſtrength, that an ancient hiſ- Edi 

torian, Matthew Paris, called it in- deſc 

diſſoluble. Thus ſhe lived an ho- are 

nour to her elevated bicth ; and may | 

her name adorn the page of hiſtory to 

the remoteſt time, inſpiring princes 

with her exalted ſentiments of mu- 


nificence. 


THe foundation of this wall is diſ- 
coverable in many places, at this day; 
and ſuch is the tenacity of the mot- 
tar that, whenever the inhabitants of 
Leiceſter have occaſion to remove any 
8 | | * 


$ A. D. 914 Camden. 
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part of the foundation, the ſtones ofC H A p. 


by which it was built are found almoſt i in- 


F ſeparable, 
ATHELSTAN, 
| Natural ſon of Edward, ſuc- 


- iff ceeded his father. He put to death 


- Edwin, his brother, whom he, un- 


- I deſervedly, tried for being acceſſary in 


a rebellion. The virtuous young Ed- 
win was ſentenced to be put on board 
a leaky veſſel, with two attendants, 
mercy of the waves. The unfortunate 


der the aggregate diſtreſs of the wea- 


mentary proſpect of death, threw him- 
ſelf into the ſea and periſhed, Athelſtan 
in other reſpects was a prince qualified 


produced by the unſtable Danes, who 


Vor. 1. 53 his 


and in that condition committed to the 
youth unable to ſupport himſelf, un- 


ther, the want of food, and the mo- 


to check the evil tendency of the times, 


had ſpread themſelves almoſt. all over 


Jo 
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H A * chi dominions. i He left his wie to 


EpMuxp his A 


He was no ſooner crowned than he 
marched towards the north to ſabdue 
the Danes in thoſe parts; and as their 
brethren, in Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby 


and Nottingham, were preparing to 


join them he ſeiz'd thoſe places, and 
compelled the inhabitants he found 
there to receive baptiſm. One day as 
Edmund was at dinner the was pro- 
voked by the inſolence of a Leoff, a 
notorious robber, to riſe from table 


and throw him upon the ground, 


The villain inftantly drew forth a dag- 


ger and plunged it into the king's 
bhreaſt, who died inſtantty. The a- 


ſtoniſhed Company immediately cut 


the regicide to pieces. The great'pains | 


this young Prince took to improve the 
| civil 


e this reign fourth te famobs Guy 


2 ar} of Warwick, 


ch 


le to 


ATHELSTAN, & 2g 


civil policy of his * are illuſ-· C HA F. 


trious inſtances of his abilities to go- 5». 


vern. 


As the Daniſh armies had often o- 


ver run Mercia, and their People had, 
by this time, been long occupiers: in 


theſe parts, it may not be 1mproper 
here, to give Mr. Cart's words reſ- 
pecting a hill, in this County, which 
he takes to have been the burial you 
of a Dich king. 


1 "MO A fant 1 from hence, 
* (meaning; Leiceſter) there is an un- 
« common Tumulus, which E take to 
„be the monument of a Daniſh king. 

It is about a lands length on this 
« fide Rateliff in the Wreke, between 

the top road and the river. And 
* whereas all other Tumuli which I 
% have ſeen are of a round form, this 
„ is long, and agrees with the ac- 


Daniſh 


monuments. 


count which Oleius Wormius gives 
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1/8 
| CH AP. us of the ſepulchres of the moſt an- ſe 
| 3 „ cient Daniſh kings. / l ra 


ELDRED v was next placed upon the 
throhe of his brother Edmund. He 
governed not unworthy a deſcendant po 
of the great Alfred. eit 


. Mr. Burton has given us a copy of By 
| Purport a deed dated A. D. 9 57, in which it ap- 8 
- ti 4 deed. pears that the town of Norton, near 
T wicroſs in this County, commonly 

% called Hogs- Norton, was given by this 
king to one Elfeth, who appears to have 

been a faithful and e ne of 
ldred's. | 


Epwy E next 3 the throne, 
He was young andextremely beautiful, 


his ungovernable paſſion for the fair i 
„ 7 x- ject 

„ . 1 5 havi 

j It was the rude cuſtom of thoſe pagans, for 1 

at the bur ial of their Leaders and Kings, to ſhe e 
raiſe over their graves © large mount of earth, der 
nich ſerved the purpoſe of a ſepulchre. ſhe « 


& Son of Edmund. 


re 
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ſex was a principal trait in his cha-C HAL 


racter. He died an excommunicated 
member of the church. | 


EPDOAR, brochen to Edwy, took 
poſſeſſion of the crown. In the earli- 
eſt part of his life he had given power- 


ful indications of a ſhining genius. 
But the moſt amiable actions of his 


reign are ſullied by ſeveral unlawful 
amours : in fact his reign was a com- 
pound of virtues and vices. His ſon 


EDwARD, the Martyr, ſucceeded 
him. This prince's reign was ſhort : 
the only thing worth remarking is his 


death.) He obtained the name of 
3 martyr 


4 Elfrida, his ſtep mother, raiſed ſeveral ob- 
jection to Edward's title to the Crown, ſhe 


having a ſon, about the age of ſcven years, 


for whom ſhe endeavoured to obtain it, which 
ſhe effecte in the ſollowiug manner. The mur- 


der of this young Prince was the only mean 
ſhe could ſuggeſt for that res. The ami- 


able 


Jo. 5% 
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CHA p 45 from his innocent aſe and tra- 


3* gical end. 


6 reign, ſo cruelly ob- 
tained, was an almoſt continued ſeries 


left on the ground, and was buried at Warr 
ham. | 


of - 
able, the unſuſpecting Edward was led, one | 
day, when hunting, near the dwelling of this s 
cruel Mother ;—a tender aff-&ion for the wife 1 
of his father, and his brother, prompted: him 2 
to pay them a tribute wick h is unſuſpicious h 
heart had dictated. Elfrida being told the 1 
king was at tie gate, ran to receive him, and i 
preſſed him earneſtly to go in and refreſh him- wn 
_ ſelf, but ast he king was unattended he re- tl 
queſted only a glaſs of wine to drink on hoiſe- ti 
back. The wine was. ſoon brought him, and © 
whilſt he was drinking it, at her inſtigation, a 3 
ruffi an plunge. a dagger into his back. The MI. © 
unfortunate prince finding himſelf wounded, | 
put ſpurs to his horſe, but fainting, with the loſs 19 
of blood, he dropped from the ſad lle, and his . 
foot ſticking in the ſtirrup, he was dragged in di 
that manner by his horſe till he expired. His alt 
body was: fouud by the traces the blood. had. th 
ha 


__ FE.” 
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turn the Engliſh by a ſecret cemmifh- 


on ſlaughtered them in every city. | 


The Danes, to revenge the maſſacre 


Ep MUND, ſon and ſgcceltbr of 
Ethelred, was ſurnamed Ironſides. He 
-_ not long enjoy the honours of roy- 


In about a month after, Canute, 


bo. chiertain of the Danes, and he 
had ratified a ſolemn treaty of peace, 
he was murdered: tne regicide think- 


ing 
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of troubles. London ah other places HA P. 
were deſtroyed by the Danes: in re- 


Zo. 


of their brethren, landed a powerful 
force, chat ſpread the horrors of car- 
nage and famine wherever they paſſed, 
Nor did Leiceſterſhire eſcape theſe 
| dreaded deeds.” It ſeems that the in- 
habitants of this county, of Stafford- 
ſhire and Shropſhire had been favour» 
able to the Danes, for which Edmund 
the ſon of Ethelred entered theſe coun- 
ties, and ſpared not to exerciſe the 
cruelties of vindictive rage, without 
diſtinction of age or lex. — 


| 1 28 


C HAP. ing he had rendered the Danes a ſingu- 


Zo 


1017 
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lar ſervice, carried the head of Ed- 
mund with haſte to Canute expecting 


a great reward. The noble minded 
Dane, ſhocked at the black deed, or- 
dered the traitor's head to be immedi- 


ately ſtruck off, and placed upon the 
higheſt gate of the city. | 


CA 1 ſucceeded. He 1 the 


| firſt Dane that ſwayed the Engliſh 


ſceptre. He was the greateſt monarch 


of his time : being king of England, 


Denmark, and Norway. a 


m His extenſive power could not fail to pro- 


duce him the adulation of his ſubjects. One 


day ſome of his ſycophantic Attendents broke 


out into ſtrains of admiration, at his power 
and grandeur, when he was walking on the 


ſea ſhore ; and began to compare his greatneſs 
to that of the Deity, Upon which he ordered 


- chair to be ſet on the beach, at the time 


the tile was riſing ; he ſat down in it and 
with an air of majeſty commanded the waves 


HAROID 


S as .< $8 PE) 
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HaxoLD, furnamed Hare foot, ſon 


vf Canute, was the next king. He 


reigned but a ſhort time, but long e- 


nough to ſtamp an indelible mark of 


infamy on his character. He cauſed 
his brother Alfred's eyes to be pluck- 


_ ed out, to ſecure his poſſeſſions. Then 


HARDICANUTE goyerned, | 


He cauſed the body of hike brother 
Harold to be taken from the grave 


CHAP 


and thrown contemptuouſly into the _ 


Thames. He died ata banquet ater 


a ſhort reign. Next 


Vow © IU Powe 


not — him. But being ſoon ſur- 


rounded by the ſwelling ſea, he aroſe, and 


turning with an aſpect of contempt to his flat 7 


lei ing courtiers, remarked e That the power 
ct man was feeble and impotent; and that 


none but the God of heaven could ſay to the 
ocean Thus far jhalt thou go and no farther, 


who with his nod could level the moſt lower- 
ing on of human gieatneſs,” | 
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on 5 EDwARD, who for his pious life 


3. 
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was calied the Confeſſor, acceded to 
the throne. He was the laſt of the 
Saxon line, and the firſt who touched 
for the king's-evil. He was cold to 


the attractive charms of the tender 


ſex. An erroneous conception of re- 
ligion made him ſuffer his wife to con- 


tinue a virgin after being married ma- 


my years. 


EARL of LEICESTER. 


| ALoazus 1 fon of Xe, 
duke of Mercia, and brother-in-law 


of Harold, afterwards king of Eng- 


land, being intruſted with the go- 


vernment of Eaft- Anglia, was accuſed 
of treaſonable practices in this reign, 
and ſentenced to loſe all his titles and 
poſſeſſions, and to ſuffer baniſhment. 


But returning with an army to Eng- 


land, to revenge his loſs and degrada- 


tion, was defeated by his brother-in- 


law ; 3 


EARL of LEICESTER. 


law ; who inftead of ig him, CHA r. 
employed all his intereſt to procure 


him not only a pardon, but a reſtora- 


tion of all his honours and poſſeſſions, 
which was granted. This generous. 


behaviour in Harold, inſpired Algarus 
with gratitude; who was ever after 
firmly attached to the intereſt of bars 
benefactor. | . | 


HAROLD next aſſumed the kingly 
dignity by the conſent of the. nobility, 
though two others , had each a claim. 
William duke of Normandy was one 
of the claimants, who being filled 
with rage at the exaltation of Harold, 
prepared a great army to wreſt che 
ſceptre from him. He landed his ar- 


mament in Suſſex. Both armies met 


at Haſtings, There the battle was 
fought which decided the bloody con- 
flick for a crown, The two armies 
contended with various ſucceſs from 
the morning till the evening. The 

| | : o 
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C AP. two — ſuowed amazing valour: 


3. 


tremely great: William loſt 15, ooo 
and the Engliſh a much greater num- 


they fought for a kingdom. Harold 
fell: a random arrow pierced his 
brain. Their leader dead, the Engliſh 1 


flew. The carnage that day was ex- 


ber; among the latter were the 


king's two brothers. ; 


BISHOPS of LEICESTER, 


continued. * 


5 « ALpRED. 851, Ceolred 873 


„Halard 886, Renulf 909, Olkytell 


948, Laokoik, 954, Ailnoth 960, 


Aſewyn 967, Alfielm 994, Eadnoth 
iſt 1005, Eadherich 1017, Eadnoth 
2d, 1034, Ulf 1050, Wulfin—after 


on 4 the See was 1053, re. 


| moved 
* Ses p. page, i” aud 107 | vol, I 


5 About this time Mr. Burton fiys the See 
of Le ceſter was united to Lincoln. 


— 


8 W aud. | end wo 


dh. a. 1 8 


See 


BI SHOPS of LEICESTER. 


Thus far Tindal,” ſays Mr, Cart. 
From the above, Leiceſter ſecras to 
have been a Biſhop' s See from 671 to 


1953, &c. excepting what has been 


related of it prior to BHO? Wilfred, 


&. From Diuma, whom king hd 
brought from Northumberland, 
Wilfred, where eight Biſhops, 8785 


of . were Biſhop s of Mercia and 
Leiceſter. From Wilfred to Aldred 
ſeven, and, from Aldred to Wulfin 
fourteen, in all, Ty; nine Biſhops 
of Leiceſter, | 


If this account of the Right Reve- 


rend Fathers, the reputed: Biſhops of 


this ancient See, agreeth 'not with 
the concluſions ſome may have drawn, 
I wiſh not to be charged with the ap- 


parent error. The collection was 
made by one, the reader muſt obſerve, 
who was much more equal to the taſk, 


than the author * theſe ſheets, whoſe 


aim 
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name, and its manor. 
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HAP. aim has been more to entertain, than 


to ee the reader with e 
ons. 


A 


LORDS of LEICESTER. 


The juriſciction of Leiceſter, prior 


to the conqueſt, ſeems to have been 


divided between the Earl of Leiceſter 
and the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. That 


part which was within the power of 


the Biſhop, J take it, was called Ma- 
nord leu, or the manor of. God, ad- 


1 * * 


ton, containing the village of that 
The former 
is known by the name of the Biſhop' $ 
Fee at this time, and remains, I be- 


| here, out of the juriſdiction of the 
e ed Leiceſter, p 


| N Some ineffectual attempts kave bad made, 
I learn, to ſubject it to the police of the Corpo- 
in the reign of Ed ward 
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vation of ; 


- and Manor de Knigh- 
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LORDS of LEICESTER. 


ſeat was near St, Margaret's church, 
as there is a piece of ground there, 


called the Bifhop's Barn-Cloſe, 


The city was under the :oriflificn 5 


of the Earl of Leiceſter, whoſe ſeat 
was where the caſtle now ftands ; 


which had been a Palace of the kings 


of Mercia. 7 


— 


Beſore we proceed to the ſucceeding 


reigns, 1t may be profitable to take a 
ſhort review. of the times we have been 


diſplaying, 


The deſign of OuNiIrorENCE is 
es viſible through the ſtrange 


viciſſitudes 


zth. _—_ Elizabeth. And I remember 


tomething ſimilar happened, a little time 
bick, that terminated as unſucceſsfully, 


q See the article Edwin Earl of Leie fler 
aticr the next ieign, 


ns 
It is very probable that the Biſhop'sC H A P. 


3. 
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© H AP: viciffitudes that have happened i in e- 


3 * 


very age. Amidſt the dark errors of 


our idolatrous progenitors ; and, in- 
deed, in every change in human ſoci- 


ety, the contemplative mind calls 


forth inſtruction; he may oft com- 


miſerate at che recital of human woe, 


but he is taught not to charge the au- 
thor of his exiſtence with partiality, 
The ambitious Roman, whoſe potent 


arm bade ſubjection to the world, held 


dur the amiable pickure of civilization; 


—— 


: "of Briton, 


arts from him, in thoſe early ages, 


allumin'd and Wa noble the rudeſt 
minds. 
ficer with aſtoniſhment, and ſoon em- 


The Britons beheld the arti- 


ployed the imitative faculties given 


them by Nature's GOD. Their ad- 


vances in temporal learning prepared 


them to embrace the ſaving truths of 
Chriſt's religion. The dibilitated Rate 
when deſerted by the Ro- 


mans, a the Saxon invaſion: 
. new inhabiters Produced excel- 


lent 


» 


lent la 
baſis © 
Danes 
and w 
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ent law-givers: Alfred laid the grandC HA 2 


baſis of our admired conſtitution, Te 
Danes, who ſwarmed here as robbers, 
and were truly pagans, became con- 
verts to a ſyſtem directly oppoſite to 
their diſpoſition; the vindiftive arm 

for ſlaughter hung pendant, - while 
the mind was copying the high Pat- 

tern of our religion. And indeed 


the Norman conqueſt particularly 
ſtrengthened the cauſe of God, in 
this iſland; thoſe people having em- 
braced the Christa faith one hundred*” 
and fifty your wrong their wen 
here. . 


% 
4 


Howe: ene chen is Nag to 
judge of the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence ! When from what appears, to 
our limited underſtandings, the great- 
eſt evil eventually proves the EYE! 
of our mne 
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the Engliſh, on receiving the 
news of the fatal battle, of Haſtings; 


but the political abilities of the con- 
queror, prevented the ill conſequences 
a ttendant on diſpleaſure. The people 
made ſome ineffectual attempts to pre- 
vent the deſigns of the efficacious Nor- 
man Leader taking place. He not 


only baffled their attempts, hut rob - 
bed the Engliſh nobility, to aggran- 


dize and reward his Norman follow- 


ers: the inhabitants of thoſe. diſtricts 


that had been the leaſt refraftory ſuf - 
fered in the extreme. Altho' William 
may be ranked amongſt the greateſt ge- 


merals 1 any age has * yet ſome 
Fr of 


| Onfternayion exery where ſeized 


reader 
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of his actions em the. commonCH A Pi 


bounds of conquering tyrants. But 
injuſtice fails to ſupport tranſitory 
grandeur When death approaches. 


William received a bruiſe: from the 
pummel of his horſe's ſaddle, which 
proved fatal. The review of his for- 
mer conduct embittered the hours of 


his affliction. Struck with remorſe, 
he endeavoured to atone for his 
erimes, by making preſents to reli- 
gious houſes, when he had no uſe for 
poſſeſſions. He died in the fixty- 

third „ n 
During. 


An . to characterĩze this prinet, 
&the ſucceeding Kings and Queens of England 
ſubjoined in a ſhort note, at the concluſion of. 


each reign, may be acceptable to ſome of my 


readers, William had, added to a mind in- 
flexible to danger, the ſkill of the moſt expe- 
rienced ſoldier of his time. Luxury and 
pleafure had no charms to. allure him from 
the grand deſigns his genius  liad formed. 
But a luſt of power and avarice were blended 

2 with 
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of men were not eaſily reconciled to 


their new government, part ot the 


city and caſtle of Leiceſter were de- 
ſtroyed; probably from the follow- 


ing reaſon. Ed 


E D W. I N, 
Wo war Berl of Leiceſter at the 


time of the Conqueſt by the Normans, 

_ . perſuaded: the citizens of London to 
ſhut theirgates againſt the Conqueror; | 
and afterwards excited them to take up 


pag 


with he moſt | -eldaGng of his requifites,-If | 
| religion taught him to revere its precepts, he 
_ dared, contrary to its injunctions, to trample 


upon the rights of his fellow creatures. In 
ſhort, there was much in his char acter to ad- 


mire but more to deteſt. 


Mon a ai rue en of St. Mary 
vas deſtroyed at the ſame time.— See Robert 
Earl of Leiceſter after H. I. reign. 


ir 


E DW IN. 


arms and ſally out to ſurprize theC HAP. 
+ 


Normans; but theſe efforts to ſave his 
country proving in the end unſucceſs- 

ful, he departed the kingdom with 
his brother: Morcar, leaving his ho- 
nours and poſſeſſions at the diſpoſal of 
the Conqueror He returned to Eng- 
land ſome time after, and joined ſome 
revolters in the iſle of Ely; but 
doubting the inſufficiency of thoſe 
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friends to prote& him from the power 


of the king, he reſolved to go to Scot- 
land, where, he imagined, he couid 
be more ſerviceable to his friends. 
But, upon the road thither, he was 
murdered by ſome of me own Party 
A. 3h 1071. 


LEICESTER. 


Twelve of che 8 of Leiceſter 
were obliged to attend this king in all 
his wars; and when he went to ſea on 


any expedition, the city was com- 


1 | 
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CH { AÞ.pelled to ſend four horfet, as fur a 


London, to carry arms, and other 
neceſſaries. They likewiſe paid the 
king yearly thirty pounds by tale, and 


twenty by weight; alſo nnn 


N unn. 


. CHAP. 
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0 H AP. V. 
William B See — | 


Caftle and Priory. 
WILL I 5 M „ 


Nommonly called dRafus, ſucceeds. 
(ed his father. His coronation 
was followed by an attempt to place 
his brother, Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, upon the throne. A diviſi- 


on among the nobility (which in thoſe 
times produced the moſt diſagreeable 


conſequences) about each of their 
claims, laid waſte many ſtrong places 
in the kingdom. This king's. conten - 
tions with, and tyranny over the eccle- 


ſiaſties make a great part of the hiſtory 1 199 


of this reign. William was killed by 
accident, when hunting, by Sir Wal- 
ter Tyrrel, Who let fly an arrow. at a 
Ds, which fuddenly ſtarted before 
him: 8: 


th. of 6 _ of eb 4 
8 
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7 Hay. him: when the arrow glancing from 

ET a tree, ſtruck the king in the breaſt, 
who died inſtantly, This happened 
when he had reigned thirteen years, 


aged forty. & 


_ HUGH 


· Few kings have- excelled William in 


magnanimity of ſoul. One inſtance will ſerve 


| to illuſtrate this obſervation. ' A Nobleman 
being taken priſoner by him, ſaid, with a ſpi- 
Tit ſuperior to fortune, & An accident has 
% made me your captive, but could I recover 
„ my liberty, I know what I ſhould do. 


« You know what you ſhould do,“ re plied 
the king; © Begone, I give you leave to do 


your utmoſt ; and I ſwear to you, that if 


tc you overcome me hereafter, I will aſk no 
te return from you for thus having ſet you 
de free.” As a ſtranger to indolence, his 
mind was perpetually in action. Altho' na- 
turally addicted to woman, yet he never ſa- 


erificed his buſineſs to pleaſure. Unawed by 


religion he ſuffered, in his court and army, 
the utmoſt profligacy of manners. He took 
not the leaft pai.,s to conceal his own vices 
f.om the Pry which rather ſtampt cri- 


minality 


HUGH GRENTEMETSNIL. 


HUGH GRENTEMEISNIL. C of A? 


When the diſaffected noblemen at- 
tempted to place Robert, Duke of 
Normandy on the throne, the ſtrong 
places that were capable of refiſtance, 
1n this County, were ſeized by Hugh 


Grentemeiſnil, Baron of Hinkley, (a | 


market town in Leiceſterſhire,) but 
when the ſchemes of the conſpirators 


were blaſted, he; with many others 


of his party, were obliged to fly from 
their country. This nobleman in the 


ſucceeding reign was much in favour | 


with Henry, who made him High 
Steward, or Seneſchal of England. 


He left iſſue, two daughters, Parnel 


married to Robery Blanchemains, 
Earl of Leiceſter, à and Alice marri- 


Vor. 1. RY ed 


miaality wick a ſanction of applauſe, hes 
with contempt : but happily his reign was - 
not long, which prevented 9 becom 


ing general. | 
1 See at the end of nen.! II. reign. 
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Bigot, firſt Earl of Norfolk. 
HIN XLE C AST LE, &c, 
This Hugh built a ſtrong caſtle near 


the eaſt end of the urch at Hinkley, 


where he dwelt, adjoining to which 
was an FH e park, Not a trace 


| of the building is now to be ſeen : itz 


very ruins have been long reduced to 
nothingnels. Notwithſtandin 2 it is 
obvious where it ftood : the trenches 


and its mmparte, Are very viſible, 


There was a Priory founded alſo at 


Hinkley by one of this family, for 
Canons Aliens, I am apt to mlinl by 


Hugh Grentemeiſnil, ſome ſay, by Ro- 


OY Earl of Leiceſter aboye-named, » 


however 


V Altho' my opinion is 4% perl 


yet there ſeeins a greater probability that the 


— 


ho 


Nob] 


ley, 


ſon-1. 
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however it was 26 ſuppreſſed i in the reign © H A p. 
of W V. : 5 * 2 


A 


Noble man who detived kis honours from Hink- 
ley, built the Priory 3 than he who was only 
fon-m-law to the Baron of that place. 


n tilts. A ah. oth. 
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CAAP. VI. 


Henry I. — I encote.— 3 S: 
Earl of Leiceſter, —-—St. Mary's, 
Leiceſter, —- —Bolles —— Bur (ons 
Laxers. 


Er . 
e early apprized of his bro- 


nzr's misfortune, took advan- 

tage of his brother Robert's abſence, 

and laid elaim to the crown. Robert 
landed an army at Portſmouth to ob- 

tain, by force, the crown of England, 

but yielded his pretenſions to it, on 
ſecuring a penſion from Henry. 
Henry, afterwards, engaged in a war 
againſt his brother in Normandy, in 

which he proved ſucceſsful ; but his 

felicity was ſuddenly deſtroyed by the 

2120 loſs of a Ws ſon, av- Henry did 

| not 


* i returning trom. his wars, ſet ſail 
tor 


HENRY I. 


much ſatis faction to himſelf after this. 
It is generally ſuppoſed that he died 


of a ſurfeit, occaſioned by eating of 


a fiſh called lampreys in the fixty-- 
ſeventh year of his age. x 


HUNCOTE. 


for England, from Bau fleur, and was fon 


carried by a fair wind ont of fight. His fon, 


named William, with the wer of the Bo. 

liſh nobility, put ou: 1» the night from the 
ſame place; but ihe maſter and ſailors of the 
_ ſhip being drunk, ſhe ſtruck on a rock, The 


prince got into the long-boat, ard as the 
weather was calm might have been ſaved, but 
the limentable cries of his natural fifter, the 
young Counteſs of Pt: che, at once moved his 
compaſſion : he ordered the boat to be rowed 


back to the ſhip to ſave her, but. ſo many leap- 


ed into it, that it immediately ſunk, and every 
ſoub periſned. One only was ſaved vut of the 
ip screw. The affectionate father, at hear- 
ing the dreadful news, whole char acter is diſ- 


tinguiſhe( by firmneſs, fainted, and was ſome 


time before he could be recovered, The diſ- 
poſition of this youth was truly amiable, 


* Hen! * was one of. the moſt accompliſhed - 
: Princes. 
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(AH. . HUNCOTE. 
BY _- 
li ” In the beginning of December 1124 
v Henry kept his court there, Al- E 
| 0 | tho? that village is now an inconfider- 
1 W 
=. able place, without either church or | 
It chapel, yet there cannot be a doubt 
I | but it was then a town, that con- 
| tained ſome notable. buildings, if not 
8 of great extent. & 
1 3 „ LO. ROBERT 
| | 5 princes tbat ks worn the crown of England; 
11 he had the glory of advancing the {tate to a 
I „ noble eminence. He took particular care that 
| | the adminiſtration of juſtice, to ali orders of 
i his people, ſhould be ſtrict and impartial. 
if | His ſuperior judgment muit have given him 
| relſpect in a private tation. His bravery has 
\ki never been diſputed. But theſe glorious re- 
ii auiſites are in ſome degree veiled by his paſſi- 
1 — . | : 
1 on for unlawful commerce with the females : 


he had ſeven illegitimate children. 
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ROBERT De BELLAMONT. CH AP. 


A Notinun Lord, was „ 
Earl of Leiceſter A. D. 1102, He 


was a diſtant relation of the Con- 
queror, and attended his fortune at 
the Conqueſt, He was the firſt Earl 
of Leiceſter fince the murder of Ed- 
win. Hugh, Baron of Hinkley, en- 
joyed the eſtates of that Earl, and af- 
ter him Ivo his fon, But 1vo, taking 
up arms in favour of Robert Cut- 
thoſe, fell under the diſpleaſure of 
King Henry: whereupon he under- 
took a voyage to Jeruſalem, prior to 
which he mortgaged his poſſeſſions to 
Robert de Bellamont, who, by the fa- 


vour of che king, obtained the Earl- | 


.dom, 


| The Earl expenced confiderable 
ſums of money in repairing that part 


of Leiceſter which had been deſtroyed 


at. the Conqueſts: : the Caſtle he made 
| tenable 
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© AF tenable, and St. Mary's juxta Caſtra 
he rebuilt, in it he placed twelve ſe. 

0 cular Canons, and a Dean; to whom 
he appropriated, beſides other poſs 
ſeffions, all the churches in Leiceſter, 

St. Margaret's excepted, which was 

a a prebend of Lincoln,” But his ſon 

and ſucceffor to the Earldom, Robert 
Boſſu, who was the founder of the ab- 

by, gave all thoſe large revenues to 

the abby, continuing in St. Mary de 

Caſtro, eight Canons, one of which 

was a Dean; theſe he endowed with 
| all the oblations, &c. 4 


RoBERT 


4 There is now in the veſtry of that Church 
-a kind of preſs, called an Ark, from the 
word arca, a cheſt, which contains ſeven 
cranes for the purpoſe of hanging the Velt- 
ments of theſe Canons upon; there is the ſoc- 
ket for the eighth which is loſt, 
The following account of this Church, I 
doubt not, will be acceptable to my readers. 
« St. Mary's de Caſtro was Parochial at the 
ſame time that it was Collegiate, The ſouth 
ille of it was built long after the main fabric, 
5 | | (as 
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. 2 


(as it is faid) by John of Gaunt, and it is ſup- 
poicd to be as large or broad as any fide iſle 


in England: being thirty thiee feet broad 
within the walls. Lo the weſt end of the 
north ſide of the Church j joius the houſe be- 
Longing to the porter of the Caille, which has 


2 lodging chamber within the walls of the 


church, which yet is ſaid not to be in 


the pariſh, There belonged to this? Church 
a Chapel dedicated to St Ann, which I take 


to be he Room under the Veitry, where there 
is the remainder of an alter.“ 
* In this church was founded the gild of 


the Holy Trinity, the feaſt belonging to it 
was heid on Trinity Sunday yearly, Thare 
ſren a hook of the accounts of the W arden, 


and Stewards of it from 1 508 to 1519, by 
which it appears that it had uſe-l to be made at 


the common charge of the members of it ; but 


in 1511 the dinner was made at the ſole ex- 


pence of the Warden and Stewards, | and fo it 


was likewiſe for ſeveral years following. 


From this churc © = uſed to be a ſolemn 


6. 
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CHA b. Huntingdon, was a man of great 
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learning, 0 


proceſſion every Whitſun-mondav to St. Mar- 
garet's church, in which the image of the 
Virgin Mary was carried under a canopy, 
bor ne by four perſons, with-a minſtrel, harp, 
and other muſic before her; and twelve per- 
ſons repreſenting the twelve Apoſtles, each of 
which had the name of the Apoſtle whom he 
repreſented wrote in parchment, fixed in his 
honnet ; and fourteen peiſons bearing banners 
with the virgins of the parith attending, When 
they came to St. Margaret's church among o- 
ther oblations there were two pair of gloves, 
whereof ane is ſaid to be for God, and the o- 
ther for St. Thomas of India.“ Cart. —Near 
the middle of the outer wall of the broad iſle 
of this church, is a place known by the name 
of Little-eaſe, the caſams or loop holes of 
| whichlooked into the church-yard it is ſuppo- 
. ſed to have been for the puniſhment of people 
who were diſorderly in ſervice time, where they 
had no room to turn or move themſelves when 
+fhut up init. Thechancel, which belongsto the 
Corporation of Leicelter, appears a much old- 
$f 
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learning, eloquent, ſubtle, prudent, CHAP, 


and witty ; having lived in the beſt 
quality, and borne the greateſt honours. 
But at laſt ſeeing his wife enticed from 


his arms by another Earl, he became 


troubled in mind, in old age, fell into 


a deep melancholy, and became a 


monk 1n the abby of Preaux, where 
he died, A. D. 1118. 


GEORGE BOLLES, 


Born at Newbold, was choſen Lord 
Mayor of London in 1117. 


BURTON 


er building than the reſt of the church; and T 
am apt to think deſcended to that Body with 
he government of the Town, from the great 
| Earls of Leiceſter. There is hardly any pait 


of this church an uniform building: it perfect- 


ly indicates the tra es of repeated de ſolation, 
and reparation, which at different periods it 


underwen t. we 
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CHAp, 


BETON . A 2 ER 8. 


' Avillage i in aden, ſo called 
from a large hoſpital built in that 
place by Lord Mow bray, ſome time 
in eV reign. The inftitution was 
for the cleanſing leprous people ; ay 
diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be infectious, which 
broke through the ſkin into violent 
— itching ſores. This houſe was ſubject 
to another in Jeruſalem, as the others 
| of the ſame kind in England were ſub- 
jedt to this; as appears by a deed dated 

the 23th, of Henry VII. © To Tho- 
mas Norton, Knight, maſter of the 
hoſpital of Burton-Lazers of Jeruſa- 
lem, in England, and the brethren of 
the ſame place, keepers of the hoſpi- 
tal of St Giles's without the bars of 
the Old Temple, London.“ This 
houſe, it is ſaid, was exceeding rich. 


Ar 


ö 
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A D. 1553 there remained in charge© H 4 F. 
5]. in annuities, and the following 
penſions, (viz.) To Robert Cocke 
Clerk, 41. John Frankyſſe, 41. Wil- 
liam Prowdlove, gl. And Thomas 
 Awnlſell, al. 5 


CHAP. 


53 Willis,---Speed ſays that this houſe was 
erected by a general contribution throughout 
the land, and that its income was 2651. 108. 
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CHAP. VI. 
* de Ballament, Barl 
of 1. | 


FEXT aſcended the throne : He 
was grandſon of William the 
firſt. Early in his reign the Scots 


committed dreadful ravages in Eng- 
land: and as he had obtained the 


crown contrary to the intentions 1 


the laſt monarch, he met with much 
difficulty in wearing it. The princeſs 


Matilda, daughter of the late king, 


raiſed an army and contended her right 


with him; ſhe took him priſoner, 
and, unbecoming her birth, loaded the 
royal captive, like a common male- 


TOE with chains ; but by the he- 
roiſm 


STEPHEN. 


be. 


roiſm of his own queen he. was tom CHA P. 
7. 


after ſet. at liberty. He reigned the 
latter part of his time with little po- 


wer, bearing only the empty name of 
a a king. He died in * fiftieth year 


of his age. 


ROBERT BELLAMONT e 
Earl of Leicefter, ſurnamed Boſſu, 


A. I. 1143 Founded and richly 
endowed, t' at ſumptuous monaſtry, 


St. Maryde pratis, (ſays the hiſtori- 


an Knighton) with great poſſeſſions; 


and himſelf, in the ſucceeding reign, 


by the conlent of Amicia his wife, 
became 


c Stephen had few of thoſe requiſites. 'necel- 
ſary for government: 


Mining part of his character. He purchaſed, 
aſtes a long civil war, a diſhonour able peace,; 
in which he excluded his (on from the ſucceſ- 


-fion of the crown. 


His valo ur was the moſt. 
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CHA P. became a canon regular in the fame, 


7. 


and tifteen years ſerved God there in 


that regular habit, and died in the 
Lord a canon, A. D. 1167. He took 


upon him this habit by way of penance 


as a puniſhment for his ingratitude to 
Henry I. who early in his reign had 
beſtowed upon him certain honours, 


againft 1 whom he afterwards rebelled,d 


CHAP. 


4 See Hen. VIII reign for the liſtory of 
Are 
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CHAP, VII. 


wn II .—- Bellament, Bor of Laicef- 


— Leiceſter. a-. : 
HE N RY II. 


* 


N the death of Stephen, Henry, 


ſon of Matilda, poſſeſſed the 


crown of England. He ſeemed de- 
termined to fix his throne upon the 


able pillars of the conſtitution of his 


country. —Archbiſhop Becket, a tur- 


bulent eccleſiaſtic, whom the king 
had raifed to that eminence, gave him 


much trouble. Henry wiſhed to ob- 


167 


CHAP. 
g. 


tain his compliance to certain laws, 


which Becket thought repugnant to 


his high office, both being inflexible, 
the diſpute ended in the murder of the 


prelate, at the altar of the cathedral 
church at Canterbury, by ſome ruf- 
| "Dy" 
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E H AP. gans 2 to bo hired fuk 3 pur- 


1180 


poſe. For which Henry walked bare. 
foot three miles by way of penance, 


and ſuffered himſelf to be ſcourged at 
Becket's tomb. A quarrel afterwards 


with his children, * is believed, broke 
his heart. . | 


ROBERT de BELLOMONT. 


Surnamed Blanchemains, ſucceed- 
ed his father, the laſt Earl of Leiceſter, 
in titles and eftate. Heary choſe him 


among other henourable perſonages, 


one of his council; he was alſo chief 


Jaſticary of the realm. In the diſ- 
ee e e 9 80 Pute 
e Tad Lyttleton tells. us, | that None in that 


age excelled him in politeneſs, he had a won- 
derful memory, and a great flow of natural 


 elequence, In ſpeaking of this king's miſ- 


treſs, Fair Roſamond, this elegant writer oh- 


feryes, that Henry was indeed too fr * 
ly * On. but always a king.“ 


the former, with pray ers and tears, 


tered that town by force, and ſeized 


| upon his _ purpoſing as it was 
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pute vari Becket od the king, beo H AP. 
was once upon his knees, with other 8 ˙ 


honourable perſonages, ſupplicating 


to comply with the king's requeſt. 
He afterwards raiſed an army in vin- 

dication of young Henry againſt hi: . 
father, and was beaten in a bloody 5 
battle fought ſo near Leiceſter, that | 
the victorious army immediately en. | 4 


his ſtrong holds there. The king 
willing to bring an undutiful ſon 
obedience without more blood ſh-_ 
ding, requeſted that ſome of the 
friends of his ſon would meet him, 1 
to'ſettle tliis unnatural diſpute The 1 
Earl of Leiceſter was appointed fn 
that purpoſe, by young Henry. it JF 
this meeting the Earl's. warm temper 
made him forget the duty he owed his 
ſovereign : he raſhly clapped his hand i 


* ry 
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ny; conſequently this conference was 
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. 1 ſtruck the N bad 
he not been prevented by the compa- 


by no means the cauſe ot a happy v- 


| nion. This Earl, who had marriel 


4 lady not leſs imperious than him- 


elf; was ſoon. after takeh priſone 
with his wife, in a battle fouglit with 
the e and ferit into Norms: 


; | 9 


LEICESTER, 


thr the alfa of this 8 was 
oppreſſed with unrelenting. miſery: 
he had made i it, during the unnatural 
rebellion, in this reign, the grand re- 


ſort of the diſaffected nobles, and 
their rebellious followers. F But the 
Gs victorious 


if obe Anketill Malory, Conſtable of Lei- 
ceſter, ſuddenly ſurprized ſome of the king's 
friends at Northampton, * ſlew j part of the In: 
habitants, and brought about two hundred of 


the king's forces p:iſoners to Leiceſter, 


EE © 2 


„ iedeneus Richard Lucy, lord chief EAT 
juſtice of England, who beſieged and 
took it, let looſe upon it his vindictive 
power in the extreme. The large 
ed caſtle was the firſt object of his fury: 
n. which he ſoon made impotent. The 
ger ſtrong extenſive walls which ineloſed 
ith the city, was next eraſed, by under- 
n. mining their foundations. Nor did he 
ſpare the dwellings of the miſerable in- 
habitants who ſtood affrightened, plead- 
ing for mercy and liberty to depart, ſur- 
{| rounded by the horrors of deſolation. 
vas From {ome he enacted large fines for 
: leave to flee from their place of nati- 
ral I vity, then unable to ſuſtain them. 
re. © Numbers of them took ſanctuary at 
and I St. Albans and St. Edmundbury. . 
the Others were not ſuffered to depart; 
ous but were to remain, and receive the 
Lei. laſt dread ſhock of his unmerciful 
power, which left that noble city a2 
d of | = heap 


* HA P 1 of ruins and almoſt unpeopled, ; 7 
8. 


| . 
Caſtle. 
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In the year 1176, the ſtrong caftle 
of Grooby was deſtroyed by the order 
of Henry, along with' ſome others in 
the kingdom, to weaken the power of 


the nobles. þ And in the year 1179, 


Robert, Earl of Leiecſter was reſtored 
to all * poſſeſſions, excepting two 


caſtles, 


* 


9 Matthew Paris on ch the Wall 
which ſeemed indiſſoluble was thrown down 
to the very foundations, which fell in great 
pieces; where they remained in his time, in 


the ſhape of rocks for - bigneſs and 


ſolidity.” Some authors have ale! ted that 
Leiceſter before theſe troubles contained thirty 
two pariſh churches, but they are deſtitute of 


that credit which ought to Ramp: the aſſertion 


whe: authenticity.” | ; 


b The Caſtle of Grooby I take to kw been 
then in the hands of B.ron Ferrers, who 
had taken a very active part in the diſpute be- 
wween * and his ſon. ö 


Cd 
re 


GILBERT F OLIET. 
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. one of which was ModndbeiC HAP. 


rel in this county. He lived-to go 
with Richard to the wars in the Holy · 
Land, in which expedition he died, 


A. D. 1190. 
GILBERT FOL OIT. 
Is a reputed Abbot. of Leiceſter 


monaſtry, and flouriſhed in this reign. 7 


He was made biſhop of Hereford, 
A. D. 1149, and hiſhop of London, 


1161, He was much famed for his 


learning and fidelity to the king; par- 
ticularly againſt the ſeditious Becket, 
He is alſo remarked for his bold an- 
ſwer to an unknown voice, heard by 


him 


j 1 take him to have been the third Abbat 
from its foundation, if he were an Abbot of 
that houſe; his name does not appear in the 
1egiſters of Lincoln, nor in the collection of 
the Rev. Mr. Sam, Cart. However he 
certainly belonged to that houſe in ſome - 
*apacity before his . | | . 


— — . ͤ—[—œêk¼4 ꝛ»̊H—ů—ů — - 
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CHA Paving, as he lay muſing upon his bed 

: | one night after he had been in a long Pe 
j j conference with the king, concerning 
Becket, uttered in the Fires lan- 
guage, O Gilberte Foloit dum revolvis I 
tet. & tor. Deus tuus et Aſhtarath," 1 
which he taking to be the devil, an-“ 
ſwered, ** Mentiris deamon, Deus neu 87 
bh oft, Deus Sabaoth.” 7 He wrote an Me. 
| „ for the king againſt Becket; 

1 wrote alſo epiſtles and comment 
on the Canticles, and e A. D 
1187. 


1 Sir WILLIAM BURPET, 


| Is fared for becoming a chriſtian 
| warrior towards the latter end of this 


CO Oar a 
— — 
YI — — res — Ta 4 as 
— om — 
« 


| 

| l | reign. He was of Newtown Burdet, 

| nnn this county, where his anceſtors had 
ö br e that manor, He ex- 


IL 


- 


1 This ſeems pots A ſtory calculate for arte 


| times, 


PP At oor Of As 


n 


Leer M ILLIAM BURDET. 


pekled the kings of England and F ance HA p 


to have followed him to the Holy- wars, 
with a powerful army, for the pur- 
pole of aſſiſting Guy de Luſignania, 
king of Jeruſalem, who was taken. 
priſoner by Saladine Souldan of E- 

gypt. But after. having ſpent ſome 

years in thoſe. nefficacious wars, he” 
returned home. This gentleman di- 

ed in the ſuccecding reign. 


: Vor. I, 5 1 AP. 


16g 
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CHAP, ; 
9. 


Richard I. NG, Earl Y Lei- 
ceſßer. 


RICHARD od 
1 Ear fon of Henry II, ſue. 


| ceeded his father. He went in 
Fil defence of the Chriftians to the Holy- 
wars, where he gained the higheſt I 
military fame: the city of nen 
which had been taken by Saladine the 
. Egyptian, ſurrendered to him. But 


after ſeveral glorious campaigns there, 3 
on his return home was taken priſoner 
| by the Duke of Auſtria, which coſt his . 
ſühjects a large ſum of money to ob- f 
| tain their ſovereign's liberty. Upon d 

his return. he found his kingdom in 


diſorder, occafioned by the evil 3 


RICHARD I. 


ROBERT de BELLOMONT. 


Sure Fitz-Parnel, from his 


mother Patronilia.or Parnel, ſucceed- 


ed his father in the Earldom of Leiceſ- 
ter, He was a faithful follower of 
Richard in all his wars, was taken 


- priſoner in the holy laad, and paid for 
his ranſom 200 marks. #+- The forced. 


Phillip 


His militarv talents, which he poſſeſſed in 
a ſuperlative degree, were not the moſt ſhin- 


ing parts of his character. His underſtanding 


was Clear, his penetration uncommon, and'on 
all occaſions he diſplayed a fund of manly e- 
loquence. He obiained the ſurname of Czur 
de Lion” or Lion-heaited, from his valour. -In 


his reign flour iſhed Robin . and Little 
John, 


4 The rude Arabians, who had been influ. | | 


enced 


70 


tiſes of his Pelle John. Richard lock AP, 
| his life by a wound at a ſiege, in the 
forty ſecond year: of his age. k 


2. 


1199, 


— . — 
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"© H A P. Philip of ROWE to raiſe the kiege of 
9. 


+4 
* 


Roan in Normandy. He died in the 

fubſequent reign, A. D. 1206, with- 

out iſſue, and was buried in the monaſ- 
try of St. Mary. Leiceſter. 


+; E VIE W. 
The | reli fevolation by William ' 


| the Norman, entirely ks the face 
7 


enced. by the WIR covelatiors & Maho- 


met; and animated by an enthuſiaſtic zeal for 


their new faith, left their native deſarts to 
repel, by force, the ſpreading of Chriſt's re- 
ligion. The city of Je uſalem,. which was 
heid ſacied by the Chriſtians, they, took, and 
profane\l the holy places; which filled the | 
Chriſtian World with the higheſt indignation. 


Rut no ſooner were the banners of our reſigion 
| diſplayed to force the infidels from the hal- 


lawed city, then all orders of men readily en- 
gaged in tie war. Thoſe who refuſed were 

braniled as the moſt *mpious : even the infirm 
and aged contributed to thefe expeditions A as 


: wee dure W to heaven, 


he 
h- . 


RE VIE W. 


of affaing in Eagland, both i in dener 
and ſtate. The Saxon princes by 


their ſubmiſfiveneſs to the Pope, whom 


they thought infallible, had raiſed the 
power of tlie ecclefiaſtics to an emi- 
nence unknown to later ages; which, 


to the laity, rather indicated a baſe 


| ſubmiſſion. But the congueſt produ- 


ced a race of kings, unuſed and un- 


8 willing to acknowledge any earthly ; 
5 power above their o.. Big, with 


the importance of his victories, the 
firſt William diſdained ſabjeQion, | 
and graſped at arbitrary ſway, Sted- 
faſt, in his reſolutions, ' he'challengel, 


he contended with a power Which, the 


chriſtian world, had Veen taught to 
conſider as a dominion next" to HEA- 
VEN. Nor could che 'moft 'vigorous 
efforts of imperial Rome, to extend 
its Power, ſhake the ſame manly pers 
jeverance in the ſecond Willi am. Hen 
ry the firſt, alfo, like his brother, and | 


—— — —— —UA — 2 A * ee e. HRS 
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C 15 AP. his fark er, Kran manfully againſt 


the expanding efforts of the papal 
church. But in Stephen's reign im- 
becility was more favourable to its 


views. But, when we admire the 
rocky minds of thoſe royal Normans, 


it would be as imprudent as unjuſt to 
ſuppoſe that their ſteady oppoſition to 
the Popes aroſe from thoſe ſplendid 
pPrineiples of virtue, which are the die- 


tat es of pure Wen. | 


| Amongſt the other occurrences, of 
the church, which diſtinguiſhed this 


period, was that remarkable diſpute 
concerning the Euchariſt, On the one 


part were thoſe who ſolemnly aſſerted, 
That the bread taten at the Sacrament was 
the ſame body of Chriſt that was born of 
the Virgin, And that the wine then + 
taken was the ſame blood which was ſhed 
upon the Croſs. And on the other part 


- were thoſe who as ſolemaly denied the 


aſſertion. 


£751 4 


R E VIE W. v6" 


aft bs. But this grand diſpute, likeC HA P. | 
al thers of the kind, left menin poſſeſſi- ak. 


n- Fa of their own opinions, and termina- 

its ed rather injuriouſly to that cauſe 

he {hich their heated, luxuriant, imagi- 

1s, [ations intended to ſerve. 

to 

0 | Thoſe, who are pleaſed with in- 

tid ruction gathered from ſerious reflec- | | 
22 jon, will diſcover the efficacious wif- _ 1 


omof the DEITY, in this brief re- 
oſpect, humbling the towering vietts 
of If man by his own ſpecies. There we | 


ais nd one boundleſs in his projects of : 

ite Incontrouled power; and here ano- 20 
ne fer dictating his ſelf- important con-= _ 1 
d, eptions as a rule of faith for others. | 


vas his is humbled by one equally big 
of Pich fancied excellence, and that by 


ben other equally as ambitious : a fine : 
hed play of the 8 infinite 
art F 11dom, 4 
he 5 
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3 HAP. In this reign, four ſhillings was the 
9 price of an ox, or labouring horſe, 

one ſhilling for an hog, ten- pence for- 
2 fine flecced ſheep,. and ſix : pence for 


a coarſe one. 
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CHAP: In this reign, four ſhillings was the 
| price of an ox, or labouring horſe, 


3 
one ſhilling for an;hog, ten-pence for 
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a fine fleeced ſhecp, * 5575 Penge for 


a coarſe og. 
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